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snocide: Report of the U.S. Representative on 


COSOC Committee’ 


pmposition of the Committee 


The ad hoc Committee on Genocide, hereinafter 
eferred to as the Committee, was established by 
esolution no. 117( VI) of the Economic and Social 
ouncil, March 3, 1948. The following states were 
amed by the resolution to serve on the Committee: 
hina, France, Lebanon, Poland, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United States, and 

enezuela. The Delegation of the United States 
to the Committee consisted of John Maktos, of the 
Department of State, Representative, and Miss 
Katherine B. Fite, of the Department of State, 
and Mr. A. Abbot Rosen, of the Department of 
Justice, Advisers. 


erms of Reference of the Committee 


The resolution of the Economic and Social 
Council of March 3, 1948, reads as follows: 


“The Economic and Social Council, 
Taxing Coanizance of the General Assembly 
Resolution No. 180(II) of 23 November 1947. 


Establishes an Ad Hoc Committee composed of 
the following Members of the Economic and Social 
Council: China, France, Lebanon, Poland, United 
States of America, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and Venezuela. 

Instructs the Committee : 


(a) to meet at the Headquarters of the United 
Nations in order to prepare the draft Convention 
on the Crime of Genocide, in accordance with the 
above-mentioned resolution of the General As- 
sembly, and to submit this draft convention, to- 
gether with the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights thereon to the next session 
of the Economic and Social Council; and, 

_(6) to take into consideration in the prepara- 
tion of the draft convention, the draft convention 
prepared by the Secretary-General, the comments 
of the Member Governments on this draft conven- 
tion, and other drafts on the matter submitted by 
any Member Government ; 

Requests the Secretary-General to take appro- 
priate measures to enable the Committee effectively 
to carry out the tasks entrusted to it.” 


June 6, 1948 


Preceding Resolutions of the General Assembly 


On December 11, 1946, the General Assembly 
=— adopted a resolution to the following 
effect : 


“Genocide is a denial of the right of existence of 
entire human groups, as homicide is the denial of 
the right to live of individual human beings; such 
denial of the right of existence shocks the con- 
science of mankind, results in great losses to 
humanity in the form of cultural and other con- 
tributions represented by these human groups, and 
is contrary to moral law and to the spirit and aims 
of the United Nations. 

Many instances of such crimes of genocide have 
occurred when racial, religious, political and other 
groups have been destroyed, entirely or in part. 

The punishment of the crime of genocide is a 
matter of international concern. 

The General Assembly therefore, 

Affirms that genocide is a crime under interna- 
tional law which the civilized world condemns, 
and for the commission of which principals and 
accomplices—whether private individuals, public 
officials or statesmen, and whether the crime is 
committed on religious, racial, political or any 
other grounds—are punishable; 

Invites the Member States to enact the necessary 
legislation for the prevention and punishment of 
this crime; 

Recommends that international co-operation be 
organized between States with a view to facilitat- 
ing the speedy prevention and punishment of the 
crime of genocide, and, to this end, 

Requests the Economic and Social Council to 
undertake the necessary studies, with a view to 
drawing up a draft convention on the crime of 
genocide to be submitted to the next regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly.” 


A further resolution was adopted by the General 
Assembly on November 23, 1947, stating: 


“The General Assembly, 

Reatizine the importance of the problem of com- 
bating the international crime of genocide; 

REAFFIRMING its resolution 96(I) of 11 - 
ber 1946 on the crime of genocide; 

Deciarine that genocide is an international 
crime entailing national and international respon- 
sibility on the part of individuals and States; 


U.N. doc. B/794, May 24, 1948. 
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Norine that a large majority of the Govern- 
ments of Members of the United Nations have not 
yet submitted their observations on the draft Con- 
vention on the crime of genocide prepared by the 
Secretariat and circulated to those Governments 
by the Secretary-General on 7 July 1947; 

Conswertna that the Economic and Social 
Council has stated in its resolution of 6 August 
1947 that it aeag to proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible with the consideration of the question of 

enocide, subject to any further instructions which 
it may receive from the General Assembly, 

Requests the Economic and Social Council to 
continue the work it has begun concerning the sup- 
pression of the crime of genocide, including the 
study of the draft Convention prepared by the 
Secretariat, and to proceed with the completion 
of a convention, taking into account that the In- 
ternational Law Commission, which will be set up 
in due course in accordance with General Assembly 
resolution 174(II) of 21 November 1947, has been 
charged with the formulation of the principles 
recognized in the Charter of the Nurnberg 
Tribunal, as well as the preparation of a draft code 
of offences against peace and security ; 

Informs the Economic and Social Council that 
it need not await the receipt of the observations of 
all Members before commencing its work; and 

Requests the Economic and ial Council to 
submit a report and the Convention on this ques- 
tion to the third regular session of the General 
Assembly.” 


History of the Committee’s Work 


The first meeting of the Committee was held on 
April 5, 1948, at Lake Success. The Committee 
continued to sit through May 10, 1948. 

The United States Representative was elected 
chairman of the Committee, the Soviet Represent- 
ative, vice-chairman, and the Lebanese Repre- 
sentative, rapporteur. 

The Committee, upon the motion of the Soviet 
Representative, voted that before proceeding to 
the actual drafting of a convention on genocide, 
it would discuss and make preliminary decisions 
on ten basic principles outlined in a paper pre- 
sented by the Soviet Representative. (U.N. doc. 
E/AC.25/7.) After a discussion of the princi- 
ples, the Committee proceeded to the actual work 
of drafting. 

A special subcommittee was elected by the Com- 
mittee to draft the formal articles of the treaty 
(articles 11 through 19). The subcommittee con- 
sisted of the Representatives of the United States, 
as chairman, Poland, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The articles prepared by the 
subcommittee were adopted by the Committee 
substantially as drafted. 

To aid it in its work, the Committee had before 
it a draft convention on genocide prepared by the 
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Secretariat of the United Nations (U.N. dg 
E/447), a draft convention submitted by thdcitem: 
French Government (U.N. doc. E/623/Add.i)fany o: 
a draft convention circulated informally by thg Art 
Soviet Representative, and a draft conventighfcials 
submitted by the United States on September yf The 
1947 (U.N. doc. E/623, pp. 35-40). It wabrtick 
pointed out by the United States Representatiniorda: 
that it had been specifically stated in the Uniteligive e 
States Mission’s press release no. 376 of Feb ~ Art 
10, 1948, that this draft did “not represent thipetent 
final position of the United States Governmentfiictio 

The Committee at first decided to give prioritgpffens 
to no one text, but later decided to use as a bagg Unc 
of discussion a draft text submitted by the Chinegimay c 
Representative. (U.N. doc. E/AC.25/9.) atio1 

The draft convention finally agreed upon is agChart 






















tached as annex A. The text of the convention ggenoci 
a whole was adopted by a vote of 5 to 1 (thucho 
U.S.S.R. dissenting), with 1 abstention (Poland)g Arti 
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Summary of the Draft Convention 


Briefly stated, the draft convention declar 

enocide to be a crime under international ly 
Yarticle 1), and defines it in terms of “delibe 
acts committed with the intent to destroy an 
tional, racial, religious or political group, a 

rounds of the national or racial origin, religiow 
belief, or political opinion of its member’ 
(article 2). In other words, to fall within th 
category of genocide, an act must have the abow 
specified intent and motive. The “deliberate act 
are listed as: 











“(1) killing members of the group; 

“(2) impairing the physical integrity of me 
bers of the group; 

“(3) inflicting on members of the grow 
measures or conditions of life aimed at causig 
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their deaths; — 


“(4) imposing measures intended to pre 
births within the group.” 






lilitary 
ber 30th 
A r egal d 

Article 3 defines so-called “cultural genocide” mm tng 


any deliberate act committed with the intent tot nish 
stroy the language, religion, or culture of a on 
tional, racial, or religious group on grounds of th 
national or racial or religious belief of its meng ere? 

fter pr 
bers, such as: 











“(1) prohibiting the use of the language of t (G 
Genoc 


group in daily intercourse or in schools, or 
printing and circulation of publications in t 
language of the group; 

“(2) destroying or preventing the use of lib 
ies, museums, schools, historical monumeni 
places of worship or other cultural institutions 
objects of the group.” 





In thi: 


In article 4, not only genocide, but also @ 
spiracy, attempt, and direct public or private 
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’ thdcitement to commit genocide and complicity in 
d.i)fany of these acts are Sosleven punishable. 

y tg Article 5 states that heads of state, public of- 
ntigfficials, or private individuals shall be punished. 
arf The parties to the convention undertake in 
icle 6 to enact the necessary legislation in ac- 
sordance with their constitutional procedures to 
sive effect to the provisions of the convention. 

' Article 7 recognizes the jurisdiction of “a com- 
petent international tribunal” as well as the juris- 
liction of the tribunals of the country where the 
offense is committed. 

Under article 8, the parties to the convention 
may call upon any competent organ of the United 
ations to take appropriate action under the 
harter for the prevention and suppression of 
penocide, and may bring to the attention of any 
such organ any cases of violation of the convention. 

Article 9 provides for extradition for genocide 
nd other acts enumerated in article 4. 

Article 10 refers disputes as to the interpreta- 
ion or application of the convention to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

The remaining articles 11-19 contain the formal 
provisions (language, etc.). 

























PREAMBLE 


neigThe High Contracting Parties, 
DECLARING that genocide is a grave crime against man- 
ind which is contrary to the spirit and aim of the United 
mations and which the civilized world condemns; 
HAVING BEEN PROFOUNDLY SHOCKED by many recent in- 
ances of genocide ; 
HAVING TAKEN NOTE of the fact that the International 
filitary Tribunal at Nurnberg in its judgment of Septem- 
ber 30th-October 1st 1946 has punished under a different 
egal description certain persons who have committed acts 
imilar to those which the present Convention aims at 
fpunishing, and 
BEING CONVINCED that the prevention and punishment 
genocide requires international cooperation, 













Hereby agree to prevent and punish the crime as herein- 
fter provided: 


Article I 
f th (Genocide: a crime under international law) 


Genocide is a crime under fmternational law whether 
L mmitted in time of peace or in time of war. 


b Article II 
ent (“Physical” and “biological” genocide) 


3 In this Convention genocide means any of the following 
eliberate acts committed with the intent to destroy a 
ational, racial, religious or political group, on grounds 

polpt the national or racial origin, religious belief, or political 

ei pinion of its members: 


(1) killing members of the group; 
yune 6, 1948 






ANNEX A: DRAFT CONVENTION ON GENOCIDE 
As adopted by the Ad Hoc Committee on Genocide * 


Comments on the Draft Convention 


The United States Representative opposed the 
inclusion of so-called “cultural genocide” in the 
convention (article 3), feeling that the subject 
should more properly be taken up in connection 
with the protection of minorities. He stated that 
the act of creating the new crime of genocide was 
one of extreme gravity, and the United States felt 
that the convention should be confined to those 
barbarous acts directed against individuals whieh 
form the basic concept of public opinion on this 
subject. The French Representative, not being 
satisfied with the formula worked out in article 3, 
also opposed its inclusion. 

The United States Representative was also op- 
posed to the inclusion of “direct incitement” as a 
punishable act under article 4. He stated that in- 
citement to commit genocide should be punishable 
only so far as it constituted “attempt” or “con- 
spiracy” (which are made punishable under the 
same article) , but that incitement to commit geno- 
cide should not be separately listed as a punishable 
offence. 


(2) impairing the physical integrity of members of the 
group; 

(3) inflicting on members of the group measures or 
conditions of life aimed at causing their deaths; 

(4) imposing measures intended to prevent births 
within the group. 


Article III 
(“Cultural” genocide) 


In this Convention genocide also means any deliberate 
act committed with the intent to destroy the language, 
religion, or culture of a national, racial or religious group 
on grounds of the national or racial origin or religious 
belief of its members such as: 


(1) prohibiting the use of the language of the group 
in daily intercourse or in schools, or the printing and 
circulation of publications in the language of the group; 

(2) destroying or preventing the use of libraries, 
museums, schools, historical monuments, places of worship 
or other cultural institutions and objects of the group. 


Article IV 
(Punishable acts) 
The following acts shall be punishable: 


(a) genocide as defined in Articles II and III; 

(b) conspiracy to commit genocide; 

(c) direct incitement in public or in private to commit 
genocide whether such incitement be successful or not ; 





*The notes in parentheses placed before the articles 
which indicate the subject dealt with therein are not 
intended to be part of the convention. 
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(d) attempt to commit genocide; 
(e) complicity in any of the acts enumerated in this 
article, 


Article V 
(Persons liable) 


Those committing genocide or any of the other acts 
enumerated in Article IV shall be punished whether they 
are Heads of State, public officials or private individuals. 


Article VI 
(Domestic legislation ) 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to enact the 
necessary legislation in accordance with their consti- 
tutional procedures to give effect to the provisions of this 
Convention. 


Article VII 
(Jurisdiction ) 


Persons charged with genocide or any of the other 
acts enumerated in Article IV shall be tried by a compe- 
tent tribunal of the State in the territory of which the 
act was committed or by a competent international 
tribunal. 


Article VIII 
(Action of the United Nations) 


1. A party to this Convention may call upon any com- 
petent organ of the United Nations to take such action as 
may be appropriate under the Charter for the prevention 
and suppression of genocide. 

2. A party to this Convention may bring to the atten- 
tion of any competent organ of the United Nations any case 
of violation of this Convention. 


Article IX 
(Extradition) 


1. Genocide and the other acts enumerated in Article IV 
shall not be considered as political crimes and therefore 
shall be grounds for extradition. 

2. Each party to this Convention pledges itself to grant 
extradition in such cases in accordance with its laws and 
treaties in force. 


Article X 


(Settlement of disputes by the International Court of 
Justice) 


Disputes between the High Contracting Parties relating 
to the interpretation or application of this Convention 
shall be submitted to the International Court of Justice 
provided that no dispute shall be submitted to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice involving an issue which has 
been referred to and is pending before or has been passed 
upon by a competent international criminal tribunal. 


FINAL CLAUSES 
Article XI 


(Languages, date of the Convention) 


The present Convention of which the Chinese, English, 
French, Russian and ‘pees texts are equally authentic 
shall bear the date of 


*The dates for the time limits will have to be filled in 
according to the date of the adoption of the Convention by 
the General Assembly. 
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Article XII 


(States eligible to become parties to the Cony 
Means of becoming a party) 


ance W 
effectec 
vision 

Article 




















1. The percent convention shall be open until 31 , , 
194. . # for signature on behalf of any Members 
the United Nations and of any non-member State to 
an invitation to sign has been addressed by the 


(Depo: 





Assembly. 1. TI 

The present Convention shall be ratified and the the Ar 
ments of ratification shall be deposited with the Sec 
General of the United Nations. 

2. After1 ... 194 . . * the present Conven 
may be acceded to on behalf of any Member of the U 
Nations and of any non-member State that has received 
invitation as aforesaid. Acco 

Instruments of accession shall be deposited with 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

Article XIII 
(Coming into force of the Convention) 

1. The present Convention shall come into force on ‘ Thr 
ninetieth day following the receipt by the Secretary tions, 
eral of the United Nations of not less than twenty i the U 
ments of ratification or accession. Chart 

2. Ratification or accession received after the Con r 
tion has come into force shall become effective as from tg achie' 
ninetieth day following the date of deposit with ti nation 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. or hu: 

; encou 
Article XIV menta 
(Duration of the Convention—Denunciation) race, § 

1. The present Convention shall remain in effect for p Un: 
period of five years dating from its entry into force. interg 

2. It shall remain in force for further successive pe UneEs« 
of five years for such Contracting Parties that have ne forces 


denounced it at least six months before the expiration ¢ dh 
the current period. an 

3. Denunciation shall be effected by a written notifi¢ 
tion addressed to the Secretary-General of the Unite 
Nations. 







Article XV 
(Abrogation of the Convention) 


provil 
amon; 
cultur 






Should the number of Parties to this Convention becé 





less than sixteen as a result of denunciations, the Cor Un 
tion shall cease to have effect as from the date on whie will b 
the last of these denunciations shall become operative. | bly, f 
: and o 
Article XVI We 
(Revision of the Convention) Unesi 
1. Upon receipt by the Secretary-General of the Unit progr 
Nations of written communications from one-fourth of tha at onc 
number of High Contracting Parties, requesting considet} yg key 
tion of the revision of the present Convention and ft tive a 
transmission of the respective requests to the Gener 
Assembly, the Secretary-General shall transmit such ¢ struct 


munications to the General Assembly. Un 
2. The General Assembly shall decide upon the ste tion c 
if any, to be taken in respect of such requests. 





nomic 

Article XVII these 
(Notifications by the Secretary-General) our ¢ 
rathe: 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall now and < 
all Members of the United Nations and non-member 8t 
referred to in Article XII of all signatures, ratificatie 
and accessions received in accordance with Articles ¥§@ Th, 
and XIII, of the date upon which the present Convent 
has come into force, of denunciations received in accor 
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ance with Article XIV of the abrogation of the Convention 
effected as provided by Article XV and of requests for re- 
yision of the Convention made in accordance with 
Article XVI. 





Article XVIII 


(Deposit of the original of the Convention and transmis- 
sion of copies to Governments) 


1. The original of this Convention shall be deposited in 
the Archives of the United Nations. 


Accomplishments of UNESCO! 


Three years ago the representatives of 50 na- 
tions, assembled in this city, signed the Charter of 
the United Nations. One of the aims of this 
Charter, as stated in its provisions, was “To 
achieve international cooperation in solving inter- 
national problems of an economic, social, cultural, 
or humanitarian character, and in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion a 
for 4. Unesco is part and parcel of the international 

intergovernmental system of the United Nations. 
eriolg Unesco must be the last inner sanctuary of those 
7e 
ion 
) 
Jni 








forces working to find a basis, through education 
and honest cooperation among peoples, for a last- 
4 just peace. 

ile the central objective of Unesco is the 
same as that of the United Nations, the special 
province of Unesco is to promote collaboration 
among the nations through education, science, and 
culture. 
uve} UNESCO’s contribution to this central objective 
whi) Will be made slowly, perhaps almost impercepti- 
ve. | bly, for such, in general, is the nature of education 
and of cultural and scientific collaboration. 

We must avoid confusion on this point. 
Unesco has an immediate program—indeed, many 
mite PTOgrams. In every project, steps can be taken 
of thy at once, some targets can be reached soon. But let 
ide) us keep constantly in mind the long-range objec- 
nerf Ve and not be distracted from the patient, con- 
com structive labors to which UNngsco summons us. 
sl _Unzsco is not directly concerned with the resolu- 

tion of many of the immediate political and eco- 
homic issues of the world, even though most of 
these issues will inevitably find some reflections in 
our deliberations. Uwnexsco’s unique function is 

“ rather to mobilize the forces of education, science, 
tat 220 culture for the ultimate establishment of a 
tio free and peaceful world community. 

‘Xi =6The conviction that a free and peaceful world 


community can be achieved does not yet have 
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2. A certified copy thereof shall be transmitted to all 
Members of the United Nations and to the non-member 
States referred to under Article XII. 


Article XIX 
(Registration of the Convention) 
The present Convention shall be registered by the Secre- 


tary-General of the United Nations on the date of its com- 
ing into force. 


BY GEORGE V. ALLEN 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs 


strong roots in the minds of men. Unesco’s job is 
to enrich the soil and help strengthen the roots. 
Like good gardeners, we must go on with that 
spade work, without looking for miracles of rapid 
an and undeterred by fears of drouth or 
ight. 

NESCO is a small organization with a large job. 
If you could see Unesco in action it “aaa look 
something like this. In an old hotel in Paris, 
about 400 people are at work. While they are 
engaged in a tremendous enterprise, they are 
spending only about seven million dollars a year. 
In one room a former school superintendent from 
Poland is gathering information about the de- 
struction of schools and laboratories and libraries 
in the war-devastated countries. A Frenchman in 
another office is studying the needs in those same 
countries for radio sets and film projectors and 
newsprint. 

Reports are coming to them from field staffs in 
Europe and China, Burma, the Philippines, and 
other countries ravaged by war. 

In another office at Unesco House, Professor 
James Quillen, of Stanford, is preparing sugges- 
tions which will come back to educators in this 
country and in all the member states on ways in 
which textbooks and teaching materials can be 
improved so as to contribute to international 
understanding. 

At the same time Unesco will be promoting the 
publication of books which explain national tradi- 
tions and viewpoints of its member states to one 
another. 

In another corner of Unesco House you would 
see three or four men busily drawing up sugges: 
tions for radio scripts and for educational films 
which will be submitted to producers in each coun- 
try. These programs and films emphasize themes 
of human cooperation, and the common heritage 
of the arts and sciences of mankind. 


?Excerpts from an address made before the Pacific 
Regional Conference on Unesco at San Francisco on May 
13, 1948, and released to the press on the same date. 
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a are but a few illustrations of Unesco at 
work. 

Unesoo’s work originates in Unesco House, but 
in its accomplishment it draws upon the educa- 
tional and intellectual resources of all its member 
nations. Unesco House is a physical center of in- 
ternational cooperation. It provides what has 
never existed before—a continuing home for in- 
ternational conferences of educators and scientists 
and scholars. It provides such humdrum, but in- 
dispensable, services as conference rooms, secre- 
tarial staff, and interpreters. It is a meeting point 
and a growing point for the international mind. 

One of Unesoo’s activities is international com- 
munication. This embraces the international use 
of radio and films and press; the free flow of ideas 
across national boundaries; the interchange of 
books; and the development of public libraries. 
We seek to destroy any barriers to the freest flow 
of information and thought between nations. We 
seek, moreover, to prevent the great instruments 
of mass communications from being manipulated 
in order to warp the minds of men. 

An incident which occurred in Poland recently 
illustrates the unfortunate barriers to the free in- 
terchange of information which exist. In our 
Embassy in Warsaw, we have an information 


office where Polish citizens may obtain informa- 
tion about the United States—texts of speeches 
made in the United States and of editorials pub- 
lished in the American press. A few days ago, the 


Polish Government promptly began to detain for 
questioning any Poles who visited our information 
office. A hich Polish official declared that the 
American Embassy in Warsaw was placing Polish 
citizens in jeopardy by making information avail- 
able to them ! 

I am glad to point out that copies of Jevestia and 
Pravda are sold alongside the Wall Street Journal 
on the newsstands of New York. Volumes by Karl 
Marx and Adolf Hitler are found alongside the 
works of Voltaire and Rousseau on library shelves 
throughout this country. 

The Unesco effort to increase communication 
among nations embraces not only the interchan 
of ideas but also of persons. Unesco seeks the 
widest flow of students, scholars, and cultural 
leaders among the nations of the world, in all 
directions. 

There are now approximately 20,000 foreign 
students in the United States and about half as 
many Americans abroad. It is my view that the 
United States, in keeping with the principles of 
Unesco, should always ask to keep open the door 
for the widest interchange of visits between Am- 
ericans and the people of every other country. 
I would not be warranted in leading you to expect 
that the interchange of persons with eastern Eu- 
rope is likely to increase in the near future, either 
under Ungsco or any other program. The Ameri- 
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can Embassy in Moscow, watchful for any ind; 
cation that the Soviet authorities might reli h 
adamant attitude they had previously shown, yw 

pone to renew various suggestions for cultuy 
interchanges which had long pending. Qh 
was a suggestion that the conductor of the Moseg 

Symphony Orchestra might serve as a guest con 
ductor in Boston. However, this subject, like x 

merous others we had been pressing, has contint 

to fall on entirely deaf ears. Nor was any invit 
tion obtained for an American conductor to vi 

Moscow. 

This is merely one of dozens of efforts whi 
have been made by the American Government 
sistently for the past 15 years. Nonetheless, 
should continue to be eager to take advantage 
any opportunity which others may make possi 
for the widest exchange of visitors or students wi 
any nation which shows any inclination to permi 
it. We must do so if we remain loyal to ¢ 
Unesco pledge. 

The question is often asked, “What has Une 
actually accomplished up to the present time 
Our aims are high, but have we done anythi 
concrete? While Unesco’s accomplishments 
not all that we could hope for, we are able 
report tangible results. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-seven was the fir 
year of operations for the United Nations KX 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organizati 
(Unesco). Much of its work during this fir 

ear was the exploration and planning which 
indispensable preliminary steps in any significami 
international enterprise. Even so there were s¢ 
real accomplishments in this initial year. K 
example: 


Unesco sent trained investigators to 6 countri 
and questionnaires to 14, to compile informatica 
on needs in educational, scientific, and cultun! 
reconstruction. Findings were published in ne 
letters and the Book of Needs. 

Unesco stimulated member countries to hel 
meet these needs. Typical examples of gifts: 30 
sets of the Encyclopedia Britannica (United § 
of America) ; 25,000 copies of classics (France) 
5,000 maps, 700 sets of periodicals, 450 pamphlet 
(South Africa) ; 250,000 textbooks (Junior I 


Cross of California, for Philippines) ; 1,000,009 [¢ 


pencils (San Francisco Campfire Girls) ; schodl 
stationery, books, and clothing (Swiss schoe 
children, for Greece). 

Training fellowships are being contributed b 
Belgium (5), France (20), British Film Pr 
ducers (10), American Chemical Society (10) 
Phi Delta Kappa (1), Rotary International (2) 
New Zealand ($75,000), Australia ($200,000). 

Unesco has very little money to spend itself ¢ 
direct aid, but has established 62 Unxsco scho 


(Continued on page 730) 
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Security Council Action on Palestine 


val Cease-Fire Order! 


The Security Council 
TAKING INTO CONSIDERATION that previous reso- 
lutions of the Security Council in respect to Pales- 


idl tine have not been complied with and that military 


operations are taking place in Palestine; 
Calls upon all Governments and authorities, 


§ without prejudice to the rights, claims or position 


of the parties concerned, to abstain from any hos- 


tile military action in Palestine and to that end to 


0 
1 b 


10) 
(2 





ge Material into or to Palestine, E 


lf issue a cease-fire order to their military and para- 


military forces to become effective within thirty- 
six hours after midnight New York standard 
time, 22 May 1948; 

Calls upon the Truce Commission and upon all 
parties concerned to give the highest priority to 


I the negotiation and maintenance of a truce in the 


City of Jerusalem ; 

irects the Truce Commission established b 
the Security Council by its resolution of 23 April 
1948* to report to the Security Council on the 
compliance with the two preceding paragraphs of 


S§ this resolution ; 


Calls upon all parties concerned to facilitate by 


fall means in their power the task of the United 


Nations Mediator appointed in execution of the 
resolution of the General Assembly of 14 May 
1948. 


“*) Four-Week Truce * 


The Security Council, 

Desir1Nn@ to tome about a cessation of hostilities 
in Palestine without prejudice to the rights, claims 
and position of either Arabs or Jews, 

Calls upon all Governments and authorities con- 
cerned to order a cessation of all acts of armed 
force for a period of four weeks, 

Calls upon all Governments and authorities con- 


} cerned to undertake that they will not introduce 


fighting personnel into Palestine, Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Trans-Jordan and 


Yemen during the cease fire and 


Calls upon all Governments and authorities con- 
cerned, should men of military age be introduced 
into countries or territories under their control, to 
undertake not to mobilize or submit them to mili- 
tary training during the cease fire, 
alls upon all Governments and authorities con- 
cerned to refrain from importing or exporting war 
tgypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Tramedt ordan and Yemen 


during the cease fire, 
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Urges all Governments and authorities con- 
cerned to take every possible precaution for the 
aeaion of the holy places and of the City of 

erusalem, including access to all shrines and sanc- 
tuaries for the pu se of worship by those who 
shed rig 


have an establi ht to visit and worship at 
them, 

Instructs the United Nations Mediator for Pal- 
estine, in concert with the Truce Commission, to 
supervise the observance of the above provisions, 
and decides that they shall be oaevided with a 
sufficient number of military observers. 

Instructs the United Nations Mediator to make 
contact with all parties as soon as the cease fire is 
enforced with a view to carrying out his functions 
as determined by the General Assembly. 

Calls upon all concerned to give the greatest 
possible assistance to the United Nations Mediator, 

Instructs the United Nations Mediator to make 
a weekly report to the Security Council during 
the cease fire, 

Invites the states members of the Arab League 
and the Jewish and Arab authorities in Palestine 
to communicate their acceptance of this resolution 
to the Security Council not later than 6.00 p.m., 
New York Standard Time, on 1 June 1948, 

Decides that if the present resolution is rejected 
by either party or by both, or if, having been 
accepted, it is subsequently repudiated or violated, 
the situation in Palestine will be reconsidered with 
a view to action under Chapter VII of the Charter. 

Calls upon all Governments to take all possible 
steps to assist in the implementation of this res- 
olution. 


U.S. Asks Jewish and Arab States To Cooperate 


in Cease-Fire Order 
{Released to the press May 24] 


The Department on May 24 telegraphed the 
chiefs of the American Missions in Egypt, Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and the Yemen 
directing them to approach either the Chief of 
State or the Foreign Minister in the country to 
which each is accredited to say that the United 
States Government is gravely disturbed at the 
present course of developments in Palestine and 
that the United States Government hopes that the 


U.N. doc. 8/773, May 22, 1948. Resolution adopted at 
the 802d meeting of the Security Council on May 22. 

? BULLETIN of May 9, 1948, p. 594. 

* U.N. doc. 8/801, May 29, 1948. Resolution adopted by 
the Security Council on May 29%, 1948. 
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government to which he is accredited will, as a 
fellow member of the United Nations, give full 
cooperation in respect to the cease-fire resolution 
adopted May 22 by the Security Council. 

The Department followed this action by tele- 
graphing similar instructions to the American 
Vice Consul in charge of the Consulate General in 
Jerusalem, William C. Burdett, to approach the 
Government of Transjordan. 

The appeal of the United States Government 
was taken unilaterally and follows numerous rep- 
resentations made on the question of Palestine to 
both the Arab states and Jewish leaders. 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography‘ 


Official Records. First Year, Second Session. Special 
Supplement No. 2. Summary Records of the Meetings 
of the Committee of the Whole on Refugees and Dis- 
placed Persons. 64 pp. printed. [70¢.] 

—— Second Year, Fifth Session. Supplement No.4. Re- 
port of the Second Session of the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission. [H/445 and E/445/Add, 1] 
21 pp. printed. [20¢.] 

—— Supplement No. 5. Commission on Human Rights, 
Report of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of In- 
formation and of the Press. [H/441 and B/441/Add. 
1] 16 pp. printed. ([20¢.] 

—— Supplement No. 6. Report of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East and Report of the 
Committee of the Whole. [H/452 and E/491] 27 pp. 
printed. [30¢.] 

—— Supplement No. 1. Report of the Commission on 
Human Rights. [B/600] 59 pp. printed. ([60¢.] 

Index to the Resolutions of the Economic and Social 
Council. First to Fifth Sessions Inclusive, 1946-1947. 
E/INF/20, Feb. 18, 1948. 53 pp. mimeo. 

Composition of the Economic and Social Council and Sub- 
sidary Organs. E/INF/21, Feb. 4, 1948. 18 pp. 
mimeo. 


THE CONGRESS 


Fascism in Action: A Documented Study and Analysis 
of Fascism in Europe. H. Doc. 401, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 
li, 206 pp. 

The Strategy and Tactics of World Communism: Sup- 
plement I, One Hundred Years of Communism, 1848-1948 ; 
Supplement II, Official Protests of the United States 
Government Against Communist Policies or Actions, and 
Related Correspondence. H. Doc. 619, 80th Cong., 2d 
sess, iv, 129 pp. 

Loan to the United Nations to Finance Construction of 
Permanent Headquarters in the United States: Message 
from the President of the United States, transmitting an 
agreement between the United States and the United 
Nations concerning a loan of $65,000,000, without interest, 
to be made by the United States to the United Nations to 
finance the construction of the permanent headquarters of 
the United Nations in the United States. H. Doc. 595, 
80th Cong., 2d sess. 4 pp. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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UNESCO—Continued from page 728 


ships, and has furnished 50 sets of scientific appy 
ratus to technical schools, at a cost of $75,000, 

Unesco has also published a useful handbook; 
suggestions to teachers in devastated countri 
The Teacher and the Postwar Child. This is; 
useful that the United States Office of Mili 
Government in Germany has translated and py 
lished it. 

Unesco held its first international summ 
school for teachers on ways of teaching to pr 
mote international understanding. Eighty- 
of the world’s best teachers, from 31 countries, to 
part in this 6-week summer school. A, pamph 
has been published describing the summer sche 
Unesco in Action. 

Unesco has also pushed ahead the ambitie 
project for the scientific investigation of the tropi 
cal basin of the Amazon; an international confe 
ence at Belém, Pard, Brazil, drew up plans for th 
long-term project. Moreover, Unesco has es 
lished three regional centers, in Cairo, Rio 
Janeiro, and Nanking. These field science coop 
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eekly 
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measur: 


ation oflices are centers for promoting contacts aniput a p 
exchange of scientific information among scienssemt 
tists in isolated areas. hat th 

Negotiations have been started for establishingnour fc 


demonstration (“pilot”) projects in fundamental} Mr. . 
education in Haiti, British East Africa, lotte c 
China. bf the | 

The faith in which Unesco was created is thepzed hi 
faith which animates us today. other n 

There are governments of both the right andpeonor 
left today which reject the free spirit of inquiry} The 
and the free meeting of minds. Some of thesp draf 
countries have never joined Unesco. Otherspy an ! 
which joined Unesco have since fallen under thepstamir 
domination of dictatorial governments. In thesepased | 
circumstances what are the prospects for Unesoo'sporcem 
success ? ‘Fnd ho 

No man can predict or promise success, Ourgpropos 
efforts cannot be conditioned upon guaranties that Bimila: 
we shall succeed. @ Si 

We do not fear to meet the representative of any (Colo 
country in any international forum. Uwnzsco is}o sh 
an international forum where speech is free. The 

We recognize that a forum is also a battleground Page. 
of ideas; we go prepared not merely to defend, FAustii 
but to advance our principles with all the force vanad 
and vigor we command. Plighe 

We have charted a course of international co thou 
operation. The pursuit of that course is fraught of the 
with difficulties. The conduct of policy presents j°ase- 
us with no easy questions and admits of no easy Ne \ 
answers. These are public questions. It is for@der 
the peoples of the world to clarify and formulatef_ Th 
a truly public answer. 
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ok ge he United States in the United Nations 


[Lake Success, May 28 to June 3, 1948] 



















lestine 


1 The Security Council agreed on June 2 that 
Pi rab and Jewish replies to its May 29 call for a 
our-week cease-fire constituted unconditional ac- 
Oieptance. It decided that the U.N. mediator, 
hi 'ount Folke Bernadotte of Sweden, should make 
holArrangements on the scene for institution of the 
ease-fire. On June 3 the Council agreed that 
‘iowpliscussion of control machinery for the cease-fire, 
opiguch as provision of neutral military observers, 
phould await receipt of Count Bernadotte’s first 
thigeekly report. 
Ambassador Austin told the Council that the 
“.S. would give the mediator its full support in 
measures to implement the cease-fire and to work 
angput a peaceful settlement in line with the General 
ienfissembly’s resolution of May 14. He suggested 
hat three days should be enough time to fix the 
ingnour for the cease-fire period to begin. 
Mr. Austin said he hoped that Count Berna- 
ndglotte could stress, during the four weeks, that part 
pf the General Assembly resolution which author- 
thepzed him to call on U.N. specialized agencies and 
ther nonpolitical bodies for aid in advancing the 
andeconomic and social welfare of Palestinians. 
tity} The Council’s May 29 resolution was based on 
nese draft proposed by the U.K. It was approved 
nerspy an 8-0 vote (Syria, U.S.S.R., and Ukraine ab- 
wetaining) after rejection of a U.S.S.R. draft, 
based on chapter VII of the Charter (peace en- 
oosforcement), which would “order” the parties to 
ad hostilities. The U.S. supported the U.S.S.R. 
JurProposal, Mr. Austin pointing out that it was 
hatBimilar to one he had made on May 17. It met 

@ same fate, receiving the same five votes 
inyf(Colombia, France, Ukraine, U.S.S.R., U.S.), 
 isftwo short of the required seven. 

The U.K. draft was much amended before pas- 
md page. Nine amendments put forward by Mr. 
nd, FAustin were accepted, as were others proposed by 
ree fanada, France, the Jewish Agency, and the Arab 

Higher Committee. In final form the resolution, 

co-Plthough grounded in the conciliation principles 
ght fof the Charter’s chapter VI, warns that if the 
nts fease-fire is not effective “the situation in Pales- 
sy fine will be reconsidered with a view to action 
for Minder chapter VII”+ 


atef The reply of the Provisional Government 07 
_—_—_—_— 


‘For text of the resolution, see ante, p. 729. 
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Israel, received June 1, based its acceptance of the 
cease-fire on five “assumptions”. The Arab 
League reply, transmitted June 2, accepted in the 
light of certain “explanations”. In both cases the 
qualifications were chiefly concerned with in- 
terpretation of the resolution’s provisions govern- 
ing importation of arms and fighting personnel 
during the cease-fire period. 


Atomic Energy 


On June 2 the Security Council received the 
Third Report of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Adopted on May 17 by a 9-2 vote (U.S.S.BR., 
Ukraine), the report says that the Commission 
has “reached an impasse” because the Soviet 
Union will not “agree to even those elements of 
effective control considered essential from the 
technical point of view, let alone their acceptance 
of the nature and extent of participation in the 
world community required of all nations in this 
field by the first and second reports of the Atomic 
Energy Commission.” 

The Third Report is submitted to the Security 
Council for consideration and transmittal, to- 
gether with the two previous reports to the Gen- 
eral Assembly as “a matter of special concern”. 

The report states that “this situation” is beyond 
the competence of the Commission and recom- 
mends that negotiations at the Commission level 
be suspended until the General Assembly finds 
“that this situation no longer exists” or until the 
Commission’s six permanent members (Canada, 
China, France, U.S.S.R., U.K., U.S.) “find that 
there exists a basis for agreement on the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy.” 

The Soviet Union flatly rejects the majority 
plan on the ground that it constitutes an un- 
warranted infringement of international sover- 
eignty. 

The Commission’s majority “is fully aware of 
the impact of its plan on traditional prerogatives 
of national sovereignty,” the report adds, “but in 
the face of the realities of the problem it sees no 
alternative to the voluntary sharing by nations of 
their sovereignty in this field”. 

The report notes that the majority plan is a 
“substantial achievement” in that it will serve as 
the basis of any further discussion of this sub- 
ject”. The majority plan calls for an interna- 
tional agency, established by treaty, which would 
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control in some degree all phases of atomic-energy 
activities and have broad powers of inspection to 
prevent clandestine activities. The plan specifies 
in great detail the powers and functions of the 
control agency. 

Referring to the insistence of the Soviet Union 
that a convention outlawing atomic weapons and 
providing for destruction of existing weapons 
must precede any control agreement, the report 
asserts that the Commission’s majority “consid- 
ered that such a convention, without safeguards, 
would offer no protection against non-com- 
pliance.” 

Annexes to the Third Report (U.N. doc. AEC/ 
31) include a summary of the majority plan, the 
U.S.S.R. proposals, the analysis and rejection of 
the U.S.S.R. proposals which the Commission’s 
Working Group adopted on April 5, 1948, and two 
speeches by Andrei Gromyko in rebuttal. 


Kashmir 


The Security Council’s Commission on Kashmir, 
at an informal meeting May 28, decided to hold 
its first formal meeting in Geneva on June 15 and 
then to proceed to the Indian subcontinent. 
Charles P. Noyes, adviser to Ambassador Austin 
on Security Council and general affairs, repre- 
sented the U.S. at the meeting. 

The Commission’s roster was completed June 
2 by appointment of J. Klahr Huddle as US. 
Representative. Mr. Huddle, a veteran Foreign 
Service officer, is the first U.S. Ambassador to the 
Union of Burma. 

On June 3 the Security Council voted to in- 
struct the Commission not only to give priority 
to the India-Pakistan dispute over the affiliation 
of Kashmir and Jammu but also to investigate 
three other issues which are troubling the two 
countries’ relations. 


U.S. Representation 

The Senate confirmed on June 1 the President’s 
appointment of Philip C. Jessup to be Deputy U.S. 
Representative in the Security Council. He suc- 
ceeds Herschel V. Johnson, who has been named 
Ambassador to Brazil. Dr. Jessup is on leave 
from Columbia University, where he has the 
Hamilton Fish chair of international law and 
diplomacy. Since January 1948, he has repre- 
sented the U.S. in the Interim Committee of the 
General Assembly, a post he will continue to hold. 

The President on May 28 named Joseph E. 
Johnson to be an additional Deputy Representa- 
tive of the U.S. in the Interim Committee. Dr. 
Johnson, now professor of history at Williams 
College, was associated with the Department of 
State from 1942 to 1947, participating in activities 
which led to the organization and early operation 
of the United Nations. 
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International Law Commission 

Ambassador Austin notified Secretary-Gene 
Lie on June 1 that Manley O. Hudson is the Jf 
national candidate for election to the U.N. Inte 
national Law Commission. Nonnational cang 
dates nominated by the U.S. are Alberto Uj 
Sotomayor of Peru and Jean Spyropoulos , 
Greece. 

The 15-member Commission will be elected 
the General Assembly at its next session f 
candidates nominated by member governments, 

Dr. Hudson has been Bemis professor of int 
national law at Harvard University since 19% 
He was a member of the Permanent Court of Inte 
national Justice at The Hague from 1936 to 194 


Mid-East Economic Commission 

The U.N. will establish an Economic Commis 
sion for the Mid-East with membership restricte 
to the countries of the area, if the Economic ap 
Social Council adopts a report (U.N. d 
E/AC.26/16) which a igual committee 
warded to it on June 1. 

During the six-week session of the committ 
the U.S. agreed to give up its claim to membershi 
in the proposed commission provided that no othe 
great power became a member. France, Chin 
and the U.K. took the same position, but th 
U.S.S.R. asserted that as a great power contiguoy 
to the area it had a right to membership. 
11-nation committee rejected this view by a 10 
vote. 

Committee members represented China, Egyp 
France, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Turkey, U.S.S.2 
U.K., U.S., and Venezuela. The U.S. member 
Henry L. Deimel of the Office of Near 
and African Affairs, Department of State. 


Human Rights 


Painstaking review of the draft Declaration @ 
Human Rights occupied the Human Rights Com 
mission during the first ten days of its third ses 
sion, which began May 24. By June 3 the Com 
mission, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Frankii 
D. Roosevelt, had completed its review of 114 
33 articles in the draft prepared by its Drafting 
Committee during the first weeks of May. 

At this session the Commission will also go ove 
the draft of a Covenant of Human Rights. TI 
Declaration is a statement of goals or standard 
of freedom for individuals. The Covenant is 
treaty, to be ratified by the several nations, gus 
teeing certain liberties to their nationals 
residents. 

The Commission plans to transmit both draft 
together with recommendations on implementint 
the rights stated in the Covenant, to the Econom 
and Social Council before that parent body meet 
at Geneva on July 19. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








od djourned During May 
Tom United Nations: 


men Atomic Energy Commission... . .. 1.22 2 ee ee eee 
NG CT Ne ge le ee ok ee 
19% Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council) : 

inte Economic and Employment Commission: Third Session. . .... 
1944 Statistical Commission: Third Session. ..........4586-4 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs: Third Session 
Population Commission: Third Session 
Ece (Economic Commission for Europe): 
EE ng ees ee oe CRT ho mow we ee ee ee 
Committee on Electric Power 
Panel on Housing 
6 sk ce eg tbh bch ek em: 6 


oo. ee & Beece. “eo 'e 
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‘pCouncil of Foreign Ministers: Deputies for Austria 


; First Meeting of Planning Committee on High Frequency Broadcasting . 


ittedp Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
i Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Practices Division 
Second North Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting 


in International Administrative Aeronautical Radio Conference: Prepara- 
tory Conference. 


“§ Conference To Plan for Establishment of an International Institute of 
Hylean Amazon. 


Biro ea | @..8 


Pan American Sanitary Organization: Meeting of Executive Committee . 


Unzsco aga Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion) : 
International Teachers Organization 
ag ee of Experts for the Study of a Plan for Translations of Great 
ste) ooks. 
Meeting of Experts on Art and General Education 


Ino (International Refugee Organization): Sixth Part of First Session of 
Preparatory Commission. 


# Wo (World Health Organization): 

Expert Committee for the Preparation of the Sixth Decennial Revision 
of the International Lists of Diseases and Causes of Death. 

Expert Committee on Malaria: Second Session. .......... 


SS. ©. ee See we we 8. Pee. eS 


First Meeting of South Pacific Commission 
4 Fourth International Congresses on Tropical Medicine and Malaria. . . 
uf International Telegraph Consultative Committee. .......... 

International Administrative Aeronautical Radio Conference. . . . . . 
“} Health Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute 

Sixth Meeting of the Caribbean Commission 
8 # tn Session as of May 1, 1948 


2 es ee © Oe Oe ee 


) Far Eastern Commission 


United Nations: 
sft] Security Council 
‘ Military Staff Committee 
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June 6, 1948 








Lake Success. ..... 
Lake Success. ..... 
Lake Success. ..... 
Lake Success. ..... 
Lake Success. ..... 
Lake Success. ..... 
Ce Ss Sa 
RS ios SE 
Geneva Jee 6 es ee aig 
Ns % 6 aac ant 
Sey o's ee eee 
Re a. aie madiateoe 
ene oe 
Paris 

ER eae Se ee 
Iquitos, Peru. ..... 
(ree 
meee eS ee ae 
Be PS ee eS 
RC a aes 
ea oa ki ee, 
ee aes a rere 
Washington ...... 
NE sc i's “e. aie 
Washington ...... 
mens. sé ss ke ee 
Gc a we eee a 
Harrogate, England. . . 
San Juan, PR ..... 
Washington. ..... 
Lake Success..... 
Lake Success. .... 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 





1948 


June 14, 1946- 
May 17, 1948 
Jan. May 17 


Apr. 19-May 6 

Apr. 26—-May 7 
ay 3-20 

May 10- 

Apr. 26—May 7 
ay 10—- 

May 13-15 

May 25- 

Feb. 20-May 24 


Mar. 22—May 22 

Apr. 20-May 12 
ay 19- 

Apr. 24—-May 15 


Apr. 30-May 10 


May 3— 


May 3-4 
May 10-14 
May 11-15 
May 4- 


May 4-11 
May 19-25 
May 10- 
May 10-18 
May 10-29 
May 15- 
May 24-28 
May 24-29 
1946 
Feb. 26- 


Mar. 25- 
Mar, 25- 
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United Nations—Continued 1947 
Commission on Conventional Armaments. ............ Lake Success. .... Mar. 24— 
a Council’s Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian | Lake Success. ... . Oct. 20- 

uestion. 

General Assembly Special Committee on the Greek Question. . . . . ee ss os wim Nov. 21- 
1948 

Temporary Commission on Korea. ........... Pine WEI A gota og eta Jan, 12- 

Interim Committee of the General Assembly. ........... Lake Success. .... Feb. 23- 

General Assembly: Second Special Session on Palestine. ...... pccenge, | Meadows. . i 16- 

Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): Human Rights Commission: |.Lake Success. . ay 20- 
Third Session. 1946 

German External Property Negotiations (Safehaven) : 

Ne Ei eb eC rm ae BESS sh Ree es. oS ET Sept. 3- 
ss a Sg Uae TS Po es 4 GU ee Say Madrid. . . Nov. 12- 
1947 
Council of Foreign Ministers: Commission of Investigation to Former | Former Italian Colonies .| Nov. 8- 
Italian Colonies. 
1948 

ny COM Pe a kg kk kb ee te rbne Geneva. . Jan. 15- 

International Conference on Safety of Lifeat Sea. .......... EE ere Apr. 23- 

Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 

Second European-Mediterranean Regional Air Navigation Meeting. .| Paris. ........ May 4- 
Legal Committee: Annual Meeting. ............2ee-8 Ee Se May 28- 
Scheduled for June 1-30, 1948 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Second Session of General Assembly .............4.-. ECS se 6 kce 8 June 1- 
Conference of North Atlantic States Concerned in Joint Support of | Geneva. ....... June 21- 
Iceland Air Navigation Services. 
United Nations: 
Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Third Session Ootacamund, India . . .| June I- 
Economic Commission for Latin America .........2... a a June 7- 
Subcommission on Economic Development ........... Lake Success . June 14- 
Permanent Central Opium Board: 50th Session. .......2.2.. a June 14— 
Trusteeship Council: Third Session... 1... .. 2 se ecesones Lake Success. . June 16- 
Diplomatic Conference on Revision of Convention for Protection of | Brussels. . . June 5-19 
Literary and Artistic Works. 

Meeting of International Association for Hydraulic Structures Research. .| Stockholm. . . June 6— 

International Conference on Textiles .........2.2...2.24.. Buxton, England . . June 7-12 

International Telephone Consultative Committee: Rates and Traffic and | Stockholm. . June 7-22 

Technical Meetings. 

ILo (International Labor Organization) : 
105th and 106th Sessions of Governing Body. ........... San Francisco June 9- 
3lst General Session of Conference ............ San Francisco ..... June 17— 

Third International Conference on Large Dams .......2.... Stockholm. ..... June 10—- 

Specialist Conference on Tropical and Sub-tropical Soils. . . . . Hertfordshire, England June 14-28 

WHO (World Health Organization) : 

Sixth Session of Interim Commission ...... . Geneva . . June 18— 
ERE PRE a Pe Geneva . June 24— 
ay International Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Con- | Rotterdam. ..... . June 21-30 

erence. 

Eleventh International Conference on Public Education. ....... aa ie ee oe June 24- 
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The United States has proposed in similar notes 
delivered on May 25 ? to the British, French, and 
Soviet Embassies in Washington that a conference 
beconvened July 30 in Belgrade for bringing about 

ment on a new convention regarding the re- 

me of navigation of the Danube. This proposal 

is pursuant to a Four Power declaration at the 

meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
December 1946. 

The Danube River normally is the major artery 
of trade between eastern and western Europe. 
Absence of agreement on a new convention facili- 
tating effective intercourse in this important sphere 
leaves it an unsettled area in international rela- 
tions where constructive cooperation is sorely 
needed. 

The Balkan treaties of peace, which became ef- 
fective September 15, 1947, contained commit- 
ments to the principle of freedom of navigation 
for the atl hese treaties were signed by 
the United States, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the United King- 
dom, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Czechoslova- 
kia, Yugoslavia, and others. Identical articles 
(article 34 in the Bulgarian, article 38 in the 
Hungarian, and article 36 in the Rumanian 
treaty) state: 


“Navigation on the Danube shall be free and 
open for the nationals, vessels of commerce, and 
goods of all States, on a footing of equality in re- 
gard to port and navigation charges and conditions 
for merchant shipping. The foregoing shall not 
apply to traffic between ports of the same State.” 


As a corollary to the agreement on this article, 
the United States, United Kingdom, France, and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics agreed in 
the November—December 1946 session of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers in New York that a con- 
ference to work out a new convention regarding 
the regime of navigation of the Danube be called 
within six months of the coming into force of the 
Balkan treaties—i.e., a call should be issued by 
March 15, 1948. This agreement was issued as a 
Four Power declaration December 12, 1946. 

It provided that participants should be the Four 
Powers, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. It 
further provided that Austria, too, “shall take 





June 6, 1948 


U.S. Proposes Conference on Questions Regarding Danube River ' 


EXCHANGE OF VIEWS WITH THE U.K., FRENCH, AND SOVIET GOVERNMENTS 


part in the conference after the question of a 
treaty with Austria has been settled”. 

In notes to the three European powers, the 
United States, on February 27, 1948, initiated dis- 
cussions to obtain agreement among the Four 
Powers regarding a time for calling the confer- 
ence. The notes expressed United States concern 
for a meeting at the “earliest practicable time.” 

The United States has urged full participation 
for Austria. This position has been based on the 
importance of Austrian interests as a major 
riparian nation and the part Austria can play in 
development of more abundant commerce bene- 
ficial to all Danubian interests. The United States 
also had in mind its frequently stated position that 
Austria should enjoy the status of a liberated na- 
tion. On these considerations, and because treaty 
discussions then getting under way in London 
might settle the treaty question without much de- 
lay, the United States in its initial note of Febru- 
ary 27 suggested that the time for issuing a con- 
ference call be extended beyond March 15 to some 
time later in 1948. 

The United Kingdom and France agreed; the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics recognized the 
“crave importance” of settlement of questions 
dian Danube navigation but rejected Austria’s 
unresolved status as a factor in determining a time 
for the conference. Thus, there was agreement 
with the United States desire for a meeting at the 
earliest practicable time, but there were differ- 
ences of opinion as to what that time would be. 

The United States responded April 12, again 
urging the importance of Austrian participation, 
reiterating its desire for an early conference, and 
suggesting that work of the conference could be 
facilitated and speeded if the Four Powers would 
exchange views in Washington beforehand. 

The Soviet Government replied on May 8, term- 
ing the idea of preliminary discussions in Wash- 
ington unacceptable, again rejecting Austrian par- 
ticipation, stating its understanding that Yugo- 
slavia would “make it possible for a Danube 
conference to be held in the city of Belgrade”, and 
suggesting May 30 as a date. 

The United States notes of May 25 point out that 
arrangements could not possibly be concluded for 


* Released to the press May 26, 1948. 
* Not printed. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


may 80, propose the practicable date of July 30, 
and again urge Austrian participation—in pn Shee 
a consultative capacity, as it now participates in 
deliberations of other international bodies, such 
as the Economic Commission for Europe. 
Without seeking any special rights, commercial 
or other, for itself, the United States has evidenced 
active interest in the freedom of Danube naviga- 
tion ever since the end of the recent war in pur- 
suance of its permanent interest in opening the 
way to fuller international trade and facilitating 
commerce. It has consistently pursued the inter- 


est in the deliberations of the Allied Coungeij] 
Austria, the Economic and Social Council of #4, 
United Nations, and the Council of Foreign Mj. 
isters. The needs of the peoples of both 

and western Europe require that internation 
agreement be reached on constructive means j 
facilitate free and open navigation on this vit! 
—— waterway. The welfare of all they 
peoples would be enhanced—and their li 
standards improved—by freer international com. 
merce, upon which European and world reg. 
struction so largely depends. 


DECISIONS AT THE COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS MEETINGS 
IN DECEMBER 1946 


1. Danube provisions in the Balkan peace treat- 
ies (identical articles 34 in the Bulgarian, 38 in 
the Hungarian and 36 in the Rumanian treaty, 
signed February 10, 1947) : 


“Navigation on the Danube shall be free and 
open for the nationals, vessels of commerce, and 
goods of all States, on a mya of equality in 


regard to port and navigation charges and con- 
ditions for merchant ship ing. The foregoing 
shall not apply to traffic between ports of the 
same State.” 


2. Four Power Declaration, adopted December 
é, 1946, regarding the calling of a Danube con- 
erence: 


“1, The Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., and France agree 


to call within six months of the coming into for 
of the Peace Treaties with Roumania, Bulgari 
and Hungary, a Conference to work out a ney 
convention regarding the regi i 

on the Danube to be wen 

of the Danubian States: the U.S.S.R., th 
Ukrainian S.S.R., Bulgaria, Roumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, and repre 
sentatives of the following States, members of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers: the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France. 

“2. Subsequent changes in this convention, 
should they become necessary, shall also be made 
by the Conference composed as indicated above 

“3. Austria shall take part in the above-men- 
tioned conferences after the question of a Treaty 
with Austria has been settled.” 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY MARSHALL 


Following a preliminary exchange of views ini- 
tiated by this Government, the United States yes- 
terday proposed to the British, French, and So- 
viet Governments that a conference be called for 
July 30 on certain questions regarding the Danube 
River. 

This vital European waterway normally affords 
the nations of eastern and western Europe their 
principal means of carrying on commerce. Its free 
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and open navigation, with resultant benefits of 
more abundant trade, is of very real urgency t 
the peoples of all Europe in their daily lives. It 
is our conviction that a beneficial new convention 
for the regime of navigation on the Danube should 
be worked out as soon as possible. ; 

Until we reach agreement on a new convention, 
this important sphere remains an unsettled areal 
international relations. It should be, instead, a 
area of constructive cooperation. 
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INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY SYSTEM DESIG- 
NATED BY INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE 


[Released to the press May 29] 


A network of main international highways for 
truck transport was tentatively designated by the 
Inland Transport Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Europe meeting in Geneva in 
April for the western European countries of Bel- 

jum, Denmark, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Bizonal Germany. 

Routes selected for the international system in- 
clude much of Germany’s Autobahn and Italy’s 
Autostrada, together with some of the better na- 
tional highways of the other countries and with 
projected roads yet to be constructed. 

Although roads in other countries not repre- 
sented at Geneva were designated, no action is to 
be taken to incorporate them into the international 
system until agreements are reached with such 
countries. 

The designated network will assist tourist travel 
as well as freight traffic since special efforts will be 
made to expedite customs formalities at the fron- 
tier crossing points. 

ment on this road network-is considered 
further evidence of cooperation among western 
European governments and reflects a desire to de- 
velop and promote highway transport. Previ- 
ously these same governments had agreed to free- 
dom of movement of truck transport. The desig- 
nated international highway system is to z 
developed to assure uniform design standards and 
markings in each of the participating countries. 


U.S. DELEGATION TO SECOND INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON SOIL MECHANICS AND 
FOUNDATION ENGINEERING 


[Released to the press May 28] 


The Department of State has announced the 
composition of the United States Delegation to 
the Second International Conference on Soil Me- 
chanics and Foundation Engineering, scheduled 
to be held at Rotterdam, June 21-30, 1948. The 
United States Delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 


T. A. Middlebrooks, Chief, Soils Branch, Office of Chief 
Pr Engineers, Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
rmy 


Vice Chairman 


Dr. Karl Terzaghi, Consulting Engineer, Graduate School, 
Harvard University 


Members of the Delegation 


T. B, Chambers, Soil Conservation Service, Department 
oa iD of Agriculture 
Edwin A. Daday, Comdr., Civil Engineer Corps, United 
States Navy, Staff of Commander of Naval Forces 
East Atlantic and Mediterranean, London 


June 6, 1948 


ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


Gail A. Hathaway, Special Assistant to Chief of Engineers, 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army 

B. F. Jakobsen, Chief, Plans and Specifications Section, 
South Pacific Division, Corps of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army 

Charles J. Merdinger, Lt. Comdr., Civil Engineer Corps, 
United States Navy, Oxford, England 

Clarence Rawhouser, Engineer, Dams Division, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior 

James B. Thompson, Assistant to Head of Soil Mechanics 
and Paving Section, Bureau of Yards and Docks, De- 
partment of the Navy 

Carl P. Vetter, Chief, Office of River Control of the 
Colorado River, Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior 

Walker R. Young, Chief Engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior 


The Conference will discuss the utilization of 
soil as a building material in dams and other 
structures and compare findings of experiments 
and exchange information on experiences in soil 
mechanics since the First Conference, which was 
held at Harvard University, Cambridge, June 
22-27, 1936. 

The agenda of the meeting includes the follow- 
ing topics: (1) theories, hypotheses, and consid- 
erations of common nature; (2) tests in the lab- 
oratory; (3) investigations in the field; (4 
stability and deformation of artificial fills; ts 
slides in natural ground; (6) earth pressure on 
artificial supports; (7) settlement of buildings on 
footings and mats; ( 8) pile foundations; (9) prob- 
lems in road and railway construction; (10) im- 
provement of the mechanical properties of the 
soil; (11) ground-water observations and drain- 
age; (12) survey of the work of laboratories and 
individuals in the field of soil mechanics; and (13) 
suggestions for exchange of information. 

To stimulate interest in and to encourage the 
preparation of papers for the Second Interna- 
tional Conference, national committees were or- 

anized in a number of countries. The United 

tates National Committee on Soil Mechanics was 
created in February 1947. Philip C. Rutledge of 
Northwestern University is the chairman of the 
Committee. 


U.S. DELEGATION TO THIRD INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS ON LARGE DAMS 
[Released to the press May 26] 


The Department of State announced on May 26 
the composition of the United States Delegation 
to the Third International Congress on Large 
Dams, scheduled to be held at Stockholm, June 
i 1948. The United States Delegation is as 

ollows: 


Chairman 


Gail A. Hathaway, Special Assistant to Chief of Engineers, 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army 


Vice Chairmen 
Joel D. Justin, Consulting Engineer, Cornell University 
(Continued on page 751) 
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Soviet Violations of Treaty Obligations: Document Submitted by the 


Department of State to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations‘ 


I. GERMANY 
Agreements 


1. The final delimitation of German-Polish 
frontier should await the peace settlement (Pots- 
dam a VIII, B). 

2. Payment of reparations to leave enough re- 
sources to enable German people to subsist with- 
out external assistance. paration claims of 
U.S.S.R. to be met by removals of capital goods 
and Cag mone of external assets. Economic 
controls in Germany to be limited to those essen- 
tial to curb German war potential and insure 
equitable distribution of essential goods among 
zones (Potsdam protocol, II, B, 15, 19; ITI, 1). 

3. Economic Directorate of Aca agreed, May 
24, 1946, that each member would submit report 
on reparations removals from its zone. 

4. Germany to be treated as a single economic 
unit (Potsdam protocol, IT, B, 14). 

5. All democratic political parties to be al- 
lowed and encouraged throughout Germany (Pots- 
dam protocol, IT, A, 9). 

6. Eontrol Council agreed to prevent German 
political leaders or press from making statements 
criticizing allied decisions or aimed at disrupting 
allied unity or creating hostile German attitude 
toward any of occupying powers (Control Council 
Directive No. 40). 

7. The Allied Control Authority has authorized 
the free exchange of printed matter and films in 
the different zones and Berlin (Control Council 
Directive No. 55). 

8. Freedom of speech and press are guaranteed 
(Potsdam protocol, II, A, 10). Germany is to be 
Sra prgs for eventual reconstruction of political 
re - democratic basis (Potsdam protocol, II, 

3). 

9. German external assets in Finland, eastern 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania, to be 
vested in the German External Property Commis- 
sion (Control Council Law No. 5). 

10. Quadripartite legislation has been enacted 
to provide for tax uniformity and stabilization of 
wages in all zones (Control Council Laws Nos. 
12 and 61; Control Council Directive No. 14). 


Violations 
1. U.S.S.R. has repeatedly maintained that the 
Oder-Neisse line constitutes the definitive German- 


* Reproduced from the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee print of the report on S. Res. 213. 
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Polish frontier and has approved incorporation of 
territory east of this line into Poland. 

2. U.S.S.R. has taken large amounts of repam. 
tions from current production, has absorbed a sub. 
stantial part of German industry in Soviet zom 
into Soviet state-owned concerns, and has other. 
wise exploited and drained German resources ing 
manner not authorized by Potsdam protocol o 
other ments. 

3. U.S.S.R. has refused to submit report on any 
reparations removals from its zone. 

4. U.S.S.R. has consistently obstructed all four. 
pore attempts to implement this principle and 

as carried out a unilateral economic policy in its 
own zone. In particular it has refused to cooper 
ate in establishing a common export-import p. 
gram for Germany as a whole, and in permitting 

equitable distribution of essential commodities 
between zones so as to produce a balanced economy 
throughout Germany and reduce the need for im- 

rts. 

—_ Soviet authorities have restricted the freedom 
of action of non-Communist parties by depriving 
them of equal facilities with the Sep, interferingin 
their internal affairs, coercing their leaders, dictat- 
ing party actions, and in general denying them the 
autonomy essential to democratic political organi- 
zations. They have denied the Social Democratic 
Party the right to operate in the Soviet zone as an 
independent organization. 

6. Soviet authorities have permitted and en- 
couraged scurrilous propagandistic campaign by 
the Soviet zone press and political leaders directed 
against the western powers, and particularly the 
United States. 

7. Soviet authorities have repeatedly barred 
such materials originating in other zones from the 
Soviet zone or Soviet sector of Berlin. 

8. Soviet authorities have instituted a system of 
suppression, intimidation and terrorism through 
military, police, and party authorities that nullifies 
any genuine freedom of speech and press. A to 
talitarian system of police control is being built up 
which suppresses basic human rights and legal 
processes and indulges in arbitrary seizures of 
property, arrests, deportation, forced labor and 
other practices which are incompatible with demo 
cratic principles. 

9. U.S.S.R. has directly appropriated German 
external assets in these countries without unvesting 
and assignment by the German External Property 
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Commission as required by Control Council Law 
No. 5. 

10. Soviet authorities have permitted the land 
governments of Brandenburg and Saxony-Anhalt 
to grant partial tax exemptions to large groups of 
wage and salary earners in violation of this legis- 
lation. This move is intended to stop the exodus 
of skilled workers to the western zones, encourage 
qualified workers to take jobs in Soviet-owned fac- 
tories, and make propaganda for the improving 
living standards of Soviet-zone workers. 


il. AUSTRIA 
Agreements 


1. The Allied Council would insure the removal 
of all restrictions on movement within Austria of 
gta goods, or other traffic; economic unity to 

promoted (new control agreement of June 28, 
1946, art. 4,a). 

2. Obligation to open the way for the Austrian 
people to find economic security (Moscow declara- 
tion). Obligation of Allied Council (i.e. occu- 
pying powers) to assist Austrian Government to 
recreate a sound national life based on stable eco- 
nomic and financial conditions (new control 
agreement, art. 3,c). 

3. Obligation to assist Austrian Government to 
recreate a sound national life based on stable eco- 
nomic and financial conditions; to assist Austrian 
Government to assume full control of affairs of 
state in Austria ; to facilitate full exercise of Aus- 
trian Government’s authority equally in all zones; 
to promote the economic unity of Austria (new 
control agreement, arts. 3,c; 3,¢d; and 4,a). 

4. Obligations with respect to stable economic 
and financial conditions, free movement within 
Austria as a whole, and economic unity (new con- 
trol agreement, arts. 3,c; 4,a). 

5. Obligation to assist Austrian Government to 
recreate a sound and democratic national life based 
on respect for law and order (new control agree- 
ment, art. 3,c). 

6. Obligations with respect to law and order, 
assumption by Austrian Government of full con- 
trol of affairs of state, full exercise of Austrian 
Government’s authority equally in all zones (new 
control agreement, arts. 3,c; 3,d; and 4,a). 

7. Obligation with respect to full exercise of 
Austrian Government’s authority equally in all 
zones (new control agreement, art. 4,a). 


Violations 


1. Soviet-instituted system of licensing speci- 
fied categories of goods for shipment from eastern 
toother zones (December 1947) impedes free move- 
ment of goods and traffic throughout Austria as a 
whole. 

2. Properties seized by Soviets as oil in 1945, 
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land in February 1946, industrial plants in April 
1946, and later exceed what might reasonably be 
construed as legitimate German assets under the 
Potsdam protocol. Removals of equipment and 
materials under guise of “German assets” and 
“war booty”. 

3. Withholding of certain food and industrial 
production from Austrian economy and from ap- 
plication of Austrian law. 

4. Soviets designate certain railroad cars as 
“war booty”, prohibit their movement from Soviet 
to other zones, and pro Austrians “repur- 
chase” these cars (April 1948). 

5. Soviet interference with Austrian efforts to 
maintain law and order through arbitrary arrest 
or abduction of Austrians (i.e., abduction of trans- 
port official from a train in December 1947). 

6. Confiscation in eastern zone and Soviet sector 
of Vienna of certain issues of the United States- 
sponsored Wiener Kurier and other publications; 
threats to distributors of such publications. 

7. Local Soviet military authorities insist that 
17 nonelected Communist mayors remain in office 
in Soviet zone against authority of provincial and 
national governments. 


lll. EASTERN AND SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 
Poland 


Agreements 


“This Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity shall be pledged to the holding of free 
and unfettered elections as soon as possible on the 
basis of universal suffrage and secret ballot. In 
these elections all democratic and anti-Nazi parties 
shall have the right to take part and to put forward 
candidates” (Crimean Conference, February 12, 
a 
“The three powers note that the Polish Provi- 
sional Government in accordance with the deci- 
sions of the Crimea Conference has agreed to the 
holding of free and unfettered elections as soon as 
possible on the basis of universal suffrage and 
secret ballot in which all democratic and anti-Nazi 
parties shall have the right to take part and to put 
forward candidates ...” (Potsdam agreement, 
August 2, 1945) 


Violation 


On several occasions prior to the elections and 
following persistent reports of reprehensible meth- 
ods employed by the Government against the demo- 
cratic opposition, this Government reminded the 
Polish Provisional Government of its obligations 
under the Yalta and Potsdam agreements and was 
joined on these occasions by the British Govern- 
ment. On January 5, 1947, the British and Soviet 
Governments were asked to associate themselves 
with this Government in approaching the Poles on 
this subject, and the British Government made 
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similar representations to the Soviet Government 
reiterating the request that the Soviet Government 
—— the British and American Governments in 
calling for a strict fulfillment of Poland’s obliga- 
tions. The Soviet Government refused to partici- 
pate in the proposed approach to the Polish Gov- 
ernment. The British and American representa- 
tions were summarily rejected by the Polish Gov- 
ernment as “undue interference” in the internal 
affairs of Poland. 

Of the 444 deputies elected to the parliament in 
the elections of January 19, 1947, the Polish Peas- 
ant Party (reliably reported to represent a large 
majority of the population) obtained only 28 
places, thus demonstrating the efficiency with 
which the government had prepared the ground. 
On January 28, the Department of State issued a 
release to the press stating that reports received 
from our Embassy in Poland immediately prior to 
and subsequent to the elections, based upon the 
observations of American officials, confirmed the 
fears which this Government had expressed that 
the election would not be free. 


Hungary 
Agreement 


1. Under the armistice agreement an Allied Con- 
trol Commission was established under the chair- 
manship of the U.S.S.R. and with participation 
of the United States and United Kingdom (armis- 
tice agreement, January 1945, art. 18 and an- 
nex F). 

2. The three heads of the Governments of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
States, and United Kingdom declared their mutual 
——— to concert during the temporary period 
of instability in liberated Europe the — of 
their three Governments in assisting the peoples 
liberated from the domination of Nazi Germany 
and the peoples of the former Axis satellite states 
of Europe to solve by democratic means their 
pressing political and economic problems (Yalta 
agreement, February 1945). 

3. Upon the cessation of hostilities, it was agreed 
at Potsdam that the United States, United King- 
dom and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
would consult with a view to revising the proce- 
dures of the Allied Control Commissions for Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Hungary to provide for 
effective participation by the United States and 
United Kingdom in the work of those bodies 
(Potsdam protocol XI, August 1945). 


Violation 


1. The U.S.S.R. representative on the Acc for 
Hungary consistently acted unilaterally in the 
name of the Acc without consultation with or 
notice to his United States and United Kingdom 
colleagues, thus denying them any semblance of 
effective participation in the work of the Acc. 
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2. Contra to the Yalta agreement, the 
U.S.S.R., acting through the Hungarian Comm. 
nist Party and its own agencies and armed forcg 
in Hungary, far from concerting its policy toward 
assisting the Hungarian people to solve their prob. 
lems by democratic means, unilaterally subverted 
the will of the Hungarian people to totalitarian. 
ism in negation of fundamental freedoms. Fo 
example— 


(1) General Sviridov, Deputy Soviet Chairman 
of the Acc, without consulting the United State 
and United Kingdom Acc representatives, dis. 
solved Catholic youth organizations, June 1946, 

(2) Soviet armed forces arrested Bela Kovacs, 
member of Parliament and former secretary gen. 
eral of Smallholders Party, February 1947. 

(3) General Sviridov precipitated a political 
crisis enabling the Communist minority to fore 
the resignation of Prime Minister Nagy, May- 
June 1947. 

(4) The Soviet Government refused repeated 
United States proposals that it join in tripartite 
examination of Hungary’s economic situation with 
a view to assisting Hungary to solve its pressing 
economic problems, 1946. 

(5) Discriminatory economic agreements were 
forced upon Hungary, including the establishment 
of joint Soviet-Hungarian companies, 1945-47, 

(6) The Soviet Acc contended that only the 
occupational forces who control the airfields can 
permit the Hungarian Government to negotiate 
air agreements. Notwithstanding, the Soviets 
formed a Hungarian-Soviet civil air trans 
company. The Soviets also permitted the Hun 
garian Government to negotiate agreements with 
certain other countries but not with the United 
States or Britain. 


3. Despite repeated requests, the U.S.S.R. de 
clined to discuss the revision of procedures for the 
Aco’s as agreed at Potsdam. Instead, th 
U.S.S.R. continued to act unilaterally in the name 
of the Acc’s in matters of substance without con- 
sultation with, or notice to, the United States and 
United Kingdom members. For example— 


(1) Instructions were issued by the Soviet High 
Command regarding the size of the Ho 
Army without consulting the British or United 


States representatives. 
(2) The Soviet deput 
ordered the Hungarian 


chairman of the Aco 
overnment without the 
knowledge of the United States to disband certain 
Catholic youth organizations in June—July 1946. 
He also recommended dismissal of certain Govern- 
ment officials. 

(3) In the fall of 1946 permission was given by 
the Soviet element of the Allied Control Commis- 
sion, without consulting the Americans or British, 
for the formation of the Hungarian Freedom 
Party. 
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4) Early in 1947 the Hungarian police were 
ordered by the Soviet chairman in the name of 
the Allied Control Commission to suppress the 
publication of Ciano’s diary. — 

5) In early 1947 the Soviet chairman stated 
he had personally given approval to the Hungarian 
Government to resume diplomatic relations with 
certain countries in the name of the Allied Control 
Commission and without prior discussion with 
the British or Americans. 

(6) In May 1947 the Acc chairman refused the 
United States permission to visit Hungarian Army 


its. 

(7) The Soviets refused to permit free move- 
ment of the American element of the Allied Con- 
trol Commission. 

(8) The Soviets refused to transmit to the 
American representative data on the arrest by 
the Soviet Army of Bela Kovacs. 


Bulgaria 
Agreement 


1. By the terms of the armistice agreement an 
Allied Control Commission under Soviet direction 
during the period of hostilities but with the United 
States and United Kingdom participation was 
established (armistice agreement, October 1944, 
art. XVIII). 

2. Bulgaria was obligated to restore United Na- 
tions property, to make reparation for war damage 
as later determined, to restore all United Nations 
rights and interests, and to make available to 
Greece and Yugoslavia immediately on reparation 
account foodstuffs in quantities to be agreed by 
the United States, United Kingdom, and Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics (armistice agree- 
ment, October 1944, arts. IX, X, XI, and par. 1 
of protocol). 

3. The three heads of the Governments of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
States, and United Kingdom declared their mutual 
agreement to concert during the temporary period 
of instability in liberated Europe the policies of 
their three Governments in assisting the peoples 
liberated from the domination of Nazi Germany 
and the peoples of the former Axis satellite states 
of Europe to solve by democratic means their 
pressing political and economic problems. 

4. The United Kingdom, United States, and 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics stated they 
had no doubt that representatives of the allied 
press would enjoy full freedom to report to the 
world upon developments in Bulgaria (Potsdam 
communique X, August 1945). 

5. Upon the termination of hostilities, agree- 
ment was reached at Potsdam that consultations 
should be held with a view to revising the proce- 
dures of the Allied Control Commissions for Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Hungary to provide for 
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effective three-power participation in the Commis- 
sions (Potsdam protocol Xi, Augut 1945). 

6. The U.S.S.R. undertook to give friendly ad- 
vice to the Bulgarian Government regarding the 
desirability of the inclusion in the government of 
two representatives of democratic groups, “who 
(a) are truly representative of the groups of the 
parties which are not participating in the Govern- 
ment, and (6) are really suitable and will work 
loyally \ ith the Government” (Moscow Confer- 
ence, December 1945). 


Violation 


1. The Soviet chairman of the Acc repeatedly 
took unilateral action in the name of the Acc and 
without consultation with his United States or 
United Kingdom colleagues, thus effectively negat- 
ing the United States and United Kingdom par- 
ticipation in that body. 

2. The U.S.S.R. has aided and abetted the Bul- 
garian Government in failing to fulfill these pro- 
visions of the armistice to varying degrees. The 
Soviets have refused to consider with the United 
States and United Kingdom Bulgaria’s obligation 
to restore and restitute United Nations property 
and interests and, while deliveries of foodstuffs 
were made to the Yugoslavs unilaterally, the 
U.S.S.R. has blocked three-power consideration of 
amounts to be shipped to Greece. None has been 
shipped to that country. 

3. The Soviet Government has consistently re- 
fused to concert policies with the United States 
and United Kingdom to assist the people of Bul- 
garia to solve their political and economic prob- 
lems democratically. On the contrary the Soviet 
Government, through the local Communist Party, 
has unilaterally subverted representative demo- 
cratic processes in Bulgaria and assisted in deny- 
ing the Bulgarian people the exercise of funda- 
mental freedoms. For example, in 1945 the So- 
viets unilaterally interfered in the internal affairs 
of Bulgaria’s largest political party by demanding 
and obtaining the replacement of Dr. G. M. 
Dimitrov as Secretary General of the Agrarian 
Union. 

4. The Soviet Chairman of the Acc consistently 
thwarted American press coverage of Bulgarian 
developments by negative or extremely dilatory 
action on United States Government requests for 
entry permits for reputable American correspond- 
ents. Conversely, representatives of the Daily 
Worker and other left-wing periodicals were per- 
mitted to enter Bulgaria without difficulties. 

5. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics re- 
fused repeated United States and United Kingdom 
requests to consult as agreed, and continued to 
operate the Acc’s unilaterally without effective 
participation of or even, on occasion, knowledge 
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of the United States and United Kingdom 
members. 

6. The Soviet authorities, despite the Moscow 
agreement, aided and abetted a minority Bulgarian 
Communist regime in thwarting the implementa- 
tion of that agreement and prevented the broaden- 
ing of the Bulgarian Government envisaged 
therein. 


Rumania 
Agreement 


1. The three heads of the Governments of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
States, and United Kingdom declared their mutual 
agreement to concert during the temporary period 
of instability in liberated Europe the policies of 
their three Governments in —! the peoples 
liberated from the domination of Nazi Germany 
and the peoples of the former Axis satellite states 
of Europe to solve by democratic means their 
pressing political and economic problems (Yalta 
agreement on liberated Europe, February 1945). 

2. Upon the cessation of hostilities, it was agreed 
at Potsdam that the allied control Commission 
procedure should be revised to provide for effec- 
tive United States and United Kingdom partici- 
pation in the work of those bodies (Potsdam proto- 
col XI, revised Allied Control Commission proce- 
dure in Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary). 


3. The three Governments stated that they had 
no doubt that, in view of the changed conditions 
resulting from the termination of the war in 
Europe, representatives of the allied press would 


enjoy full freedom to report to the world upon 
developments in Rumania. 


Violation 


1. Contrary to its agreement at Yalta, the 
U.S.S.R., acting through the Rumanian Com- 
munist Party and its own agencies and armed 
forces in Rumania, systematically and unilaterally 
subverted the democratic will of the Rumanian 

ple to totalitarianism in negation of their 
fundamental freedoms. Major examples of such 
U.S.S.R. actions may be cited as follows: 


(1) Unilateral intervention by Soviet occupa- 
tion authorities and by Vishinsky (February- 
March 1945) in effecting the overthrow of Premier 
Radescu’s interim representative government and 
the installation of a Communist-controlled regime. 
Refusal in this connection to concert either with 
the United States representatives in Rumania or on 
a governmental level. 

(2) Unilateral support of Premier Groza’s re- 
tention of office in detiance of the King’s demand 
for his resignation and the United States request 
for tripartite consultation in response to the King’s 
appeal (August 1945). 
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(3) Direct and indirect unilateral interference 
by the Soviet occupation authorities in the election 
campaign of 1946, extending to the use of Soviet 
troops to break up meetings of the opposition and 
the arbitrary exercise of censorship. 

(4) Preclusive exploitation of the Rumanian, 
economy, from 1944 onward, through (a) armistigg 
extractions many times in excess of the require. 
ments of the armistice agreement and in 
measure unauthorized by that agreement, 
through the establishment of Soviet-contro 
joint companies covering the principal economig 
activities of Rumania, and (c) through commer. 
cial agreements the knowledge of whose terms wag 
repeatedly refused to the other two Yalta powers 

(5) Rejection Sos the United States 
and United Kingdom in vent 1946 for setting 
up a joint commission to study the economic situa. 
tion in Rumania. 

(6) Unilateral intervention, from March 194 
onward, in Rumanian commercial negotiations 
with countries outside the Soviet orbit. 


2. Despite repeated requests, the U.S.S.R. re 
fused to consult with a view to accomplishing the 
procedural revision agreed to at Potsdam and con 
tinued unilaterally to operate the Acc in Rumania 
without effective participation by the United 
States and United Kingdom. Examples of such 
actions may be cited as follows: 


(1) Issuance of directives to Rumanian author- 
ities by Soviet element of Acc, throughout armi- 
stice period, without agreement of United States 
and United Kingdom representatives, sometimes 
in the face of United States and United Kingdom 
protests, often without even notification or dis- 
cussion. Many of these directives were prejudicial 
to United States interests. 

(2) Obstructive handling, throughout armistice 
period, of clearances to enter Rumania for official 
United States personnel and aircraft. 


3. In contravention of this agreement, the Soviet 
chairman of the Control Commission, by the usur- 
pation of authority, delayed and withheld entry 
permits to Rumania for accredited United States 
correspondents, ejected several correspondents 
from that country on fabricated charges, and cen- 
sored United States press dispatches. These ob 
structive tactics, which continued throughout the 
armistice period, were particularly in evidence 
prior to the Rumanian elections of November 1946. 


IV. KOREA 


Agreements 


1. Reestablishment of movement of persons, 
motor, rail transport and coastwise shipping be 
tween the zones of north and south Korea (agree 
ment of Joint United States and Union of Soviet 
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ee, Conference, January—Febru- 
ary 1946). 
. Consultation by the Joint United States and 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Commission 
with “Korean democratic parties and social or- 
nizations” in the preparation of proposals for 
the formation of a provisional Korean government 
(Moscow agreement, December 27, 1945, ITT, 2). 

3. That the Joint United States and Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics Commission would con- 
sult with political groups “truly democratic in their 
aims and methods”, who would declare their will- 
ingness to “uphold the aims of the Moscow De- 
cision,” “abide by the decisions of the Joint Com- 
mission in... the formation of a provisional 
Korean government...” (Joint Commission 
communique No. 5, April 18, 1946). 

4, That a signature of the communiqué No. 5 
(later included in decision No. 12) will be accepted 
as a declaration of good faith with respect to up- 
holding fully the Moscow agreement and will make 
the signatory party or organization eligible for 
consultation by the Joint Commission; that such 
signatories who, after signing the communiqué, 
foment or instigate active opposition to the Joint 
Commission, the two powers, or the Moscow agree- 
ment, can be declared ineligible for consultation 
only by mutual agreement of the two delegations 
on the Joint Commission (exchange of letters be- 
tween Secretary Marshall and “reo Minister 
Molotov, May 2 through May 12, 1947, citing the 
November 26, 1946, December 24, 1946, exchange 
of letters between the Soviet and American com- 
manders). 


Violations 


1. The Soviet command in north Korea has 
since 1946 refused to discuss or implement the 
agreements reached on these matters, resisting ef- 
forts toward reestablishing the natural economic 
unity of the country. Concessions to economic co- 
ordination have been made only on a barter basis. 
No regularized movement of persons or transport 
has been established beyond that allowing the 
limited supply by the United States of its outposts 
that are accessible only by roads through Soviet- 
occupied territory. 

2. The U.S.S.R. delegation on the Joint Com- 
mission consistently refused to allow such consul- 
tation except under unilateral interpretations of 
the phrase, “democratic parties and social organi- 
zations,” which interpretation, in each case, would 
exclude all but pro-Soviet political groups. 

3. The U.S.S.R. delegation refused to consult 
with groups adhering to communique No. 5 if the 
representatives of the group had ever expressed op- 
position to the provision for placing Korea under 
the period of trusteeship envisaged in the Moscow 
agreement. 
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4. The U.S.S.R. delegation refused to adhere to 
the — when an attempt was made to sched- 
ule the party consultations. The U.S.S.R. dele- 
gation unilaterally asserted that, despite the 
signature of communiqué No. 5, and despite assur- 
ances of cooperation with the Commission, and a 
pledge to refrain from fomenting or instigatin 
active opposition, the members of a so-called anti- 
trusteeship committee could not be consulted by 
the Joint Commission. 


V. MANCHURIA 
Agreements 


1. “The high contracting parties agree to render 
each other every possible economic assistance in the 
postwar period with a view to facilitating and ac- 
celerating reconstruction in both countries and to 
contributing to the cause of world p rity” 
(Sino-Soviet treaty and agreements of August 14, 
1945, art. VI). 

2. “. . . In accordance with the spirit of the 
aforementioned treaty, and in order to put into ef- 
fect its aims and purposes, the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. agrees to render to China moral support 
and aid in military supplies and other material 
resources, such support and aid to be entirely given 
to the National Government as the central govern- 
ment of China. 

“2. In the course of conversations . . . the Gov- 
ernment of the U.S.S.R. regarded the three eastern 
provinces = Manchuria) as part of China” (note 
of V. M. Molotov, August 14, 1945, relating to the 
treaty of friendship and alliance). 

3. “The administration of Dairen shall belong 
to China” (agreement concerning Dairen of Au- 
gust 14, 1945). 


Violations 


1. “Industry ... Fas the three eastern prov- 
inces, also known as Manchuria) . . . was directly 
damaged to the extent of $858,000,000 during So- 
viet occupancy . . . the greatest part of the dam- 
age to the Manchurian industrial complex .. . 
was primarily due to Soviet removals of equi 
ment” (Department of State press release No. 
907 of December 13, 1947, citing Pauley report). 

2. The Chinese Government has failed to re- 
ceive from the U.S.S.R. since August 14, 1945 
the promised military supplies and other material 
resources. But when Russian troops withdrew 
from Manchuria. “Chinese Communists in that 
area appeared with Japanese arms in very sub- 
stantial quantities . . . the natural assumption is 
that they were taken with the acquiescence, at 
least, of the Russians.” (Quotation is from testi- 
mony of W. W. Butterworth at hearing before the 
Committee on Pe iations, United States Sen- 
ate, December 17, 1947.) 


3. Chinese Government troops attempting to en- 
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ter Manchuria subsequent to the Japanese sur- 
render were denied the right to land at Dairen by 
the Soviet authorities there and were forced to 
utilize less advantageous landing points. 


Due in large part to Soviet obstructioni 
China has bs to the present time been unable to @ 
— a Chinese Government administration y 

iren. 


Firm and Determined Course for the Democracies 


BY GEORGE C. MARSHALL! 
Secretary of State 


Tt is unnecessary I think for me to re-outline 
what has taken place recently between the United 
States and the Soviet Union in particular and the 
western European countries and the Soviet and 
satellite countries in general. However, there are 
certain aspects of the situation which it might be 
profitable to discuss. For example, in our intense 
desire for peace, in our longing for some firm basis 
of accord between or among the principal nations 
of the world, we are apt to be confused as to the ac- 
tual facts and conditions involved in achieving our 
desires. The method of modern totalitarian prop- 
aganda is to twist, pervert, and confuse and to 
create an impression which may not in any way 
represent the true situation or the possibilities for 
successful action. As I have explained in public 
statements we have reached a virtual stalemate in 
a number of courts of action. The Conference of 
Foreign Ministers has struggled unsuccessfully for 
months and days on end to find a basis of agree- 
ment for a settlement regarding Austria. We 
have had similar experiences with relation to a 
peace settlement for Germany, making virtually 
no progress whatever. As a matter of fact, in 
London last December it required 10 days to reach 
agreement merely on the agenda for the meeting, 
and the meeting itself was seized upon largely by 
the Soviet authorities as an opportunity for prop- 
aganda statements for wide distribution, particu- 
larly in Germany and the satellite states. You are 
probably more familiar with the efforts of the 
Security Council of the United Nations with re- 
gard to the problem of atomic energy and a num- 
ber of other matters pertaining to the regulation of 
the peace of the world. The Assembly of the 
United Nations, not afflicted by the veto power, has 
been able to dispatch groups of its members to 
observe conditions in Greece and Korea, but these 
groups have been seriously limited or handicapped 
by the refusal of the Soviet Union and other gov- 
ernments of eastern Europe to participate, or even 
to permit the free movement and action of these 
representatives of the United Nations Assembly on 
territories under their control. Endless discus- 
sions or negotiations have failed to secure the coop- 


*Excerpts from an address made before the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in Portland, Oreg. on May 28, 
1948, and released to the press on the same date. 
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eration which is imperative to the stabilization of 
the world situation and the development of a soun( 
basis for continuing peace. 

There is an overwhelming demand for som ; 

ement to wipe out fear of war and to bri 
about a return to normal conditions, and therefor 
strong resentment of any statement or lack of ag 
tion that appears contra 
that desire. These t desires are impelled | 
deep emotions but those emotions must not le 
us into ill-advised and trustful actions which h 
ard the future of this country. I am sure that 
one’s desire is greater than mine to find a basis 
ceful security and a return of general prosp 
ity to the world. But it is my official duty to 
that this country is not misled by its emotions int 
commitments or actions which would threaten ou 
future. 

As a matter of fact, I think excellent progres 
has been made since the first of the year. It hy 
been history-making and will later on be so ree 
nized. I feel certain that the continuation of th 
firm course we have been following will lead tot 
solution of the worst of our difficulties and wil 
eventually clear the way to a sound basis for peae 
I am absolutely certain that only such a firm 
determined course can save the situation for f 
democracies. 

In this connection, it is of the utmost importam 
that all Americans realize the significance of ¢ 
position in the world today. Our leadership i 
recognized the world over, but the obligations df 
such leadership are not completely recognized | 
us Americans ourselves. We are generous, some 
times to a fault, but it is just as important that 
be understanding. By this I mean that we mus 
try our best to realize the situation of other peop 
and their point of view and their inevitable reat 
tions to many things that are publicly proclaim 
in this country. We often defeat our own gene 
osity or aims by ignoring the sensitivity of peop 
their national pride, and the utterly different st 
roundings in which they live compared to ours het 
in America. This applies not only to the nati¢ 
of western Europe; it applies also to those behil 
the Iron Curtain. There, however, the people 
fed on the diet of a controlled press and an ast 
ishing propaganda, astonishing because of its uW# 
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indifference to the facts. For this reason it is not 
, even with the best of will, to get across to 
them the real facts concerning our attitude. 

One particularly important aspect of our posi- 
tion of acknowledged leadership is the constant 
fear of the people of Europe that we cannot be 
depended upon, that we will change our minds, that 
we will turn from a formally adopted policy like 
the European Recovery Program without notice 
and without regard to the devastating effect of 
such vacillation. This fear is based somewhat on a 
faulty understanding of the way in which agg 4 is 
really developed in a democracy such as ours. ut 
we, on the other hand, must be careful not to en- 
courage it by thoughtless or spasmodic action. It 
is essential that we debate as we do the “pros” and 
“eons” of each proposed line of action. But once 
op, we have decided upon it, it is even more important 
sh that we do not quickly weaken or appear to weaken 
in our support of that policy and shift to some 
other point of view. The present destructive pro- 

] for the amendment or emasculation of the 
iprocal Trade Agreements Act is a case in 
point. 

Weare an impatient people. We demand quick 
action. That has accounted for much of our Suc- 
cess in developing this country. But much more 
of — and persistence is required in dealing 
with great international situations. 

There is another factor of the present situation 
which I wish to mention. It is very important to 
p realize that the world today is in a ferment of 
ecog§ profound unrest. The great mass of the ill-fa- 

ee vored people of the world have come to realize all 
ep that they lack in comparison with the advantages 
lf enjoyed by others. The tremendous development 
of communications and of the motion picture has 
im brought to these masses at least a partial under- 
or thee Standing of the unfairness of their situation. In 

any comparison we stand on a pinnacle. Nowhere 
ane 0 the world have the mass of the people enjoyed 
vf ow Such a high standard of living and such opportuni- 
nip i ties as in this country. 
nso _ In the development of this world movement I 
ed bm have referred to, our situation can win us friends 
or make us enemies. We must not ignore these 
two possibilities. But it is even more important 
@ to have in mind that there is this great surge-of 
feeling under way, which is a ground swell now, 
but may become a tidal wave later, unless it is 
met by some definite hope of improvement through 
the action of the governments concerned and 
through the rehabilitation of the economy of the 
world, which is the purpose of our present pro- 
grams. Meanwhile, this unrest presents a fertile 
field for those who advocate violence as a corrective 
measure or action for ulterior purposes. 
_In dealing with the international situation, par- 
ticularly with reference to the Soviet Union and 
tem 18 satellite states, the democracies suffer from a 
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certain tactical vulnerability arising from the 
complete freedom of expression and the generosity 
of debate within their countries, in contrast to the 
procedure on the other side of the fence where a 
carefully agreed upon line of action is set in mo- 
tion, with no possibility of criticism because a 
strong hand compels complete support. Such a 
method enjoys great advan for the moment. 
In the end, I think it will defeat itself, if history is 
a true indication of probabilities. But in the 
short-term issues, like those of the present period, 
it does present great difficulties for us. 

For example, we have today a heated public 
discussion as to what is the proper procedure for 
this Government in its relations with the Soviet 
Union, a discussion which largely ignores the fact 
that we are faced with a deliberate, a cynical propa- 
ganda campaign to offset a sincere effort on our 
part to establish a basis for profitable negotiations 
and agreements leading to a stabilization of the 
world situation. 

Now that is a very general statement. I will 
particularize. A diplomatic interchange took 
place as you all know between our Ambassador in 
Moscow and the Soviet Foreign Minister. Con- 
trary to diplomatic precedent, the one Government 
chose to release without notice to the other a por- 
tion of the discussion. All of its own statements 
were released to the press but only a portion of 
the statements of our Ambassador. However, the 
procedure went much further than that. In the 
last and the most important paragraph—one of 
only four sentences, two of the sentences were 
omitted, completely distorting the meaning so as 
to form the basis for the Soviet propaganda pur- 


pose. ‘ 
In Ambassador Smith’s statement, the closing 
paragraph contained the following sentences: 


“My Government earnestly hopes that the mem- 
bers of the Soviet Government will not take lightly 
the position of the United States Government, as 
here expressed. They have it in their power to 
alleviate many of the situations which today 
weigh so heavily on all international life. It is 
our earnest hope that they will take advantage of 
these possibilities. If they do, they will not find 
us lacking in readiness and eagerness to make our 
own contribution to a stabilization of world con- 
ditions entirely compatible with the security of 
the Soviet peoples.” 


This statement clearly meant that if the Soviet 
Government would abandon certain courses of con- 
duct and action which have kept the world in a 
state of uneasiness and confusion since the close 


_ of hostilities, they would thereby produce an en- 


tirely new international atmosphere—and that if 
they did, then they would not find any lack of 
response from this Government. 


? BULLETIN of May 23, 1948, p. 679. 
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In the version published by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the second and third sentences I have just 
read above were omitted, and in the radio broad- 
cast from Moscow the first three words of the last 
sentence were also omitted. 

By this means it was possible momentarily to 
create the impression that the United States had 
proposed direct or unilateral negotiation, when 
the full text was not susceptible of any such inter- 
pretation. 

What does that mean to you? It meant to me 
that the officials of the Soviet Government knew 
we would recognize that the purpose of their re- 
lease was to gain a propaganda advantage in order 


to mislead the American public, in fact the wor Yug 
public, as to the sincerity of their desire to regg 
an understanding. i 

In dealing with these difficulties in the situatigg§ yjsic 
I feel, and I think all will agree, that it is very img jmp: 
portant to maintain the reputation for the integg siste 
rity of action of this Government. We canngf and 
afford to pursue any line of action, however gyg Aus 
cessful it might be for the time being, which woul 4". 
reflect on the integrity of our purpose or acti¢ Stat 
in the future. We cannot stoop to a propagar liber 
procedure which takes little account of facts ani vith 
less of the proprieties. reste 


U.S. Answers Soviet Protest Regarding Activities of nor 
American Aircraft Near Japan 


[Released to the press May 27] 


On May 25 the American Embassy in Moscow 
replied to various Soviet notes of protest * concern- 
ing the activities of American aircraft over waters 
adjoining Japan. 

The Embassy’s note informed the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that a thorough investigation had been 
conducted of the instances cited in the Soviet notes 
and that careful study had been given to the alle- 
gations of the Soviet Government that the activi- 
ties of United States aircraft in these waters vio- 
lated the freedom of commercial navigation. In 
no single one of the more than 50 cases to which ob- 
jection had been made by the Soviet Government, 

owever, was there evidence, either in the Soviet 
notes or from the investigation undertaken by the 
United States authorities, that the aircraft in 
question were in such an attitude or position, re- 
gardless of their altitude, that ney constituted 





pation and control of Japan. In carrying out thif fore 
responsibility the Supreme Commander has use fron 
the Air, Army, and Naval forces at his disposal ti of , 
ene smuggling and illegal entry into Japa pled 
ffective measures to accomplish this mission mus§ 4 ys 
include surface and aerial surveillance of shipping pow 
in offshore waters of the areas concerned, as well 
as ground action on peripheral shores. Low fiy§ ap ; 
ing within the limits of safety in conducting the | 
off-shore patrol is absolutely necessary for recog} shor 
nition purposes. These activities serve the inter 
ests of the Soviet Government as well as of othe 
nations concerned with the occupation and contr 
of Japan. 

The note points out thatthe United States Gor 
ernment considers these activities legitimate anig LET 
is unable to accept the Soviet contention that the 
constitute in any way a violation of the freedom 
of commercial shipping. 


any interference with commercial navigation. In conclusion, the note informs the Soviet Gor 
The note continued that the Government of the ernment that American pilots have been instruetei A 
United States desired to point out that under the __ to avoid the creation of any hazard in carrying @ fT} 
Moscow Agreement the Geant Commander for _ their responsibilities under orders from the Sg ° f 
the Allied Powers issues all orders for the occu- preme Commander for the Allied Powers. — 
stan 
resu 
Suspension of Austrian Treaty Negotiations but 
pecan 
GENERAL STATEMENT a 
able 


[Released to the press May 26] 


The meetings of the Foreign Ministers’ Depu- 
ties for Austria in London have been temporarily 
suspended while it is ascertained whether there 
exists a justifiable basis for continued negotia- 
tions. In view of the progress which had been 
made in the Austrian treaty negotiations and of 
the ever-narrowing area of disagreement still re- 
maining, the Department of State hoped that the 


‘Not here printed. 
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treaty could have been concluded at this time amg w;¢] 
the Austrian people restored to their rightful stat} ten, 


of full freedom and independence. ple 

The Soviet Delegation, however, supported th} © J, 
claims of Yugoslavia to territory in Southet§ com 
Carinthia and Styria and to reparations f00§ gop, 
Austria in the amount of 150 million dollars. TH to ; 


United States Delegation, along with the Britis} of ; 
and French Delegations, has been unable to fil} qogj 
any justifiable basis for the recognition of the®§ for, 
claims. The 1937 frontier between Austria sent 
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Yugoslavia was fixed by plebiscite in accordance 
i with the Treaty of St. Germain and sanctioned 

by international recognition since 1920. The re- 
uatiog§ yjsion of this frontier would be an unwarranted 
ery ing imposition on a small liberated country, incon- 
) intep§ sistent with the spirit of the Moscow Declaration, 

anno and prejudicial to the stability of this area and 
er gy Austria’s hope of becoming a self-supporting na- 
tion. It had always been assumed by the United 
States Government, and has been repeatedly so 
stated, that the restoration of Austria as a state 
Swe liberated from German domination in accordance 
ts anf vith international commitment involved the 
restoration of the whole state and not merely a 
part thereof. 

The United States, likewise, has never concealed, 
nor deviated from, its intention to uphold the 
principle of no reparations from Austria. The 
Governments of the United States, U.S.S.R. and 
,.. United Kingdom agreed at the Potsdam Con- 
iis ference “that reparations should not be exacted 
Se from Austria”. The United States by many forms 
"of material assistance has been faithful to its 
pledge under the Moscow Declaration to assist 
188 Austria to obtain economic security. It could not 
Mf now be party to an agreement which would place 
* Austria in economic servitude to Yugoslavia for 
an indefinite period. 

The problem of concluding an Austrian treaty 
should have permitted a swift and easy solution. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Since the first meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, the United States Government has en- 
deavored to obtain conswleration of this problem. 
Its repeated attempts to bring about a speedy solu- 
tion were consistently frustrated by the delaying 
tactics of the Soviet Dien, When the machinery 
was finally established in January of 1947 to ne- 
gotiate the treaty, it was believed that a fair and 
Just solution would be achieved. Now, after al- 
most a year and a half of continuous negotiations, 
and more than 325 meetings of the representatives 
of the Four Powers, we again find the solution 
deferred. 

The conclusion of an acceptable Austrian treaty 
permitting a reestablished Austrian state to de- 
velop freely on a sound basis is regarded as essen- 
tial to the peace and security of Europe. The 
future course of the treaty negotiations offers a 
test of the desire for the development of interna- 
tional cooperation. The machinery has been es- 
tablished and continues available; the issues are 
clear and simple; the tasks of occupation have 
been fulfilled; the Austrian nation three years 
after liberation deserves the right to manage its 
own affairs freely; the necessity for final settle- 
ment of the Austrian problem is long over-due. 
The United States Government stands ready to 
resume discussions whenever there is hope that 
the basic issues of the Austrian treaty can be 
resolved. 


i} LETTER FROM THE U.S. DEPUTY ON THE AUSTRIAN TREATY NEGOTIATIONS TO THE 


[Released to the press May 24] 
May 24, 1948 

As chairman of the next meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, deputies for Austria, I am 
informed that the delegations are unable to re- 
main indefinitely in London. In these circum- 
stances, it is difficult for me to set a date for the 
resumption of the Austrian treaty negotiations, 
but I am prepared at any time to call the next 
meeting of the deputies as soon as possible upon 
receiving information that there exists a justifi- 
e able basis for continued negotiation, particularly 





with respect to assurances concerning the main- 
tenance of Austria’s 1937 frontiers and the princi- 
th ple of no reparations. 

In order to ensure continuity and to facilitate 
communications with a view of avoiding delay in 
convocation of the next meeting, I am authorized 
to inform you that Mr. Gerald Keith, Counselor 
of the United States Embassy, London, has been 
designated to act as liaison for exchange of in- 
formation with the secretariat or with the repre- 
sentatives of other governments. He will act in 
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SECRETARY GENERAL OF THE COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS! 


this capacity upon my departure. I shall be 

grateful if you would be kind enough to inform 

the other deputies of this communication. 
SaMveEL REBER 


Letters of Credence 


Costa Rica 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Costa Rica, 
Sefior Don Mario A. Esquivel, presented his cre- 
dentials to the President on May 26. For texts of 
the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 422 of 
May 26, 1948. 


Correction 


In the Butterin of April 25, 1948, page 541, footnote 2 
should read ““Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
1553” instead of “1533”. 


? Printed from telegraphic text. 





Greek Investigation Into Death of CBS 


Correspondent 
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STATEMENT, BY SECRETARY MARSHALL 


[Released to the press May 26] 


The American Chargé d’A ffaires at Athens, Mr. 
Karl L. Rankin, has reported that the Greek inves- 
tigation into the tragic death of George Polk,’ 
whose body was found in Salonika Bay on May 16, 
is being efficiently handled by the Greek police and 
national security agency. The two Columbia 
Broadcasting System representatives who are con- 
ducting an independent investigation in Salonika, 
Messrs. Winston Burdett and John Secondari, 
have also reported that they are getting the fullest 
cooperation of the Greek police. 

The American Chargé is in constant touch with 
the Greek Ministers of Justice and Public Order 
and describes the investigation being carried out 
under their supervision as “vigorous and thor- 
ough”. At Athens, First Secretary George Ed- 
man and Third Secretary Oliver M. Marcy have 
been specially designated to follow this investiga- 


TEXT OF NOTE FROM AMBASSADOR 


[Released to the press May 29] 
May 28, 1948 


The Ambassador of Greece presents his com- 
pliments to His Excellency the Secretary of State 
and has the honor to inform him that the Greek 
Government has instructed him to report on the 
Polk case as follows: 


The investigation of the horrible murder of 
George Polk continues to be vigorously prosecuted 
by all appropriate agencies of the Greek State. A 
summary of the activities to date follows: 


(1) On the day of the discovery of the body at 
Salonika, the Prime Minister, Mr. Sophoulis, and 
the Minister of Press and Information, Mr. 
Alianos, issued statements condemning the crime 
and promising a full and exhaustive enquiry. 

(2) On the day following the discovery of the 
body the Minister of Public Order, Mr. Rentis, 
himself proceeded to Salonika to supervise the 
investigation. On the same day, Mr. Rentis, in 
the name of the Greek State, offered a reward of 
25 million drachmae for information leading to 


* BULLETIN of May 30, 1948, p. 713. 
? Printed from telegraphic text. 
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tion daily. At Salonika this is being done person§,,;, 
reel 


ally by the Consul General, Mr. Raleigh Gibs 
The British Police Mission in Greece is also 
an active part in the investigation. 

I am assured that all possible angles and motive 
in connection with this murder are being imparii 
ally explored. It is pointed out, however, that th 
circumstances of the crime render the task of inve 
tigation extremely difficult. So far, no arrests¢ 
response to the Greek Government’s offer of 
reward have been reported. 

All information available to the Department 
this subject is being communicated to a groupc 
members of the Overseas Writers Association 
headed by Mr. Walter Lippman in Washingtm 
In Greece, American correspondents who wish ti 
observe on the spot the measures being taken tj 
apprehend the authors of the crime are being gi 
the full support and assistance of American offic: 
and of the Greek Government. 


. 
City 


DENDRAMIS TO SECRETARY MARSHALL ? 


the arrest of the guilty. Mr. Rentis has sincer 


mained in close personal touch with the progre 


of the investigation. 

(3) The investigation is proceeding with eve 
facility of the State at work. No possibilities 
guilt are excluded. 


(4) Greek authorities are also working closejf,; 


with the other foreign agencies on the ¢ 
These include: two special American represent 
tives of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Burdett and Mr. Secondari; the American Missi 
for Aid to Greece, the American Consulate-Ger 
eral, the American Embassy and the British Polit 
Mission. With the exception of the CBS rept 
sentatives, who arrived later, all agencies 
above have been working on the case since ft 
beginning. 


The Greek Ambassador has been asked to assill 
the Secretary of State that the utmost effort 
being made by the Greek Government and 0 
interested agencies in this tragic case which 
shocked Greek public opinion. He has also th 
instructed to assure the Secretary that justice 
be done regardless of what the investigation mi 
disclose. 


Department of State Bul 





[Released to the press May 26] 


In view of the great interest of the American 
iournalistic world in the case of the murder of 
George Polk, the Greek Government would wel- 
come and facilitate any correspondent or com- 
mittee of correspondents from America to ascer- 
PeTSOMEigin on the spot the urgent steps taken by the 

WsoMiGreek Government in carrying out a thorough 


ing 
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[Released to the press May 23] 
May 22, 1948 


up Referring to your letter No. 151 of May 20, 1948, 

lative to the landing and internment, effected 
May 19, of a certain number of Jewish immigrants 
raveling on board the S. S. Marine Carp, I have 
he honor to inform you that this measure has 
been taken by the military authorities in view of 
he safety of the Lebanese Army of Occupation 
n Palestine and for order and security in Palestine 
erritory occupied. 

The said passengers were traveling to Haifa, not 
provided with regular immigration permits, and 
uta time when this post, reserved for operations 
of embarkation of British forces, has been declared 
1 zone forbidden to all landing of passengers. 

It was manifest that the able-bodied men among 
hese illegal immigrants were going, as some 
housands of others who have preceded them, to 
‘ostlioin elements of trouble and anarchy in Palestine 
/ Cand to attack the Lebanese forces which have inter- 
senlBvened with other Arab forces to reestablish order 
n, Mand put an end to the violence and acts of terrorism 
fissiolfcommitted by the Zionists. 

»-Ger§ You know, in effect, Mr. Minister, that the 
ebanese Army and the other Arab armies have 
reprepntervened in Palestine, with the consent and at 

eiethe request of the large majority of its inhabitant 

0 protect those inbiabitanita against the crimes o 
lonist minority constituted into terrorist or- 
ganizations—Haganah, Irgun or Stern—rein- 
lorced by a continuous illegal immigration which 
as been admitted by the Minister of Immigration 

of the so-called state of Israel. 

These organizations whose origin dates back 
“mel beyond the UNO recommendation for par- 
ition were created under the mandate outside the 
‘#w and have been responsible for the most atro- 
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STATEMENT BY THE GREEK UNDER SECRETARY FOR PRESS AND INFORMATION 





investigation, in every direction, with a view to 
discovering those guilty and punishing them most 
severely. 

Such correspondents or a committee of corre- 
spondents will at the same time have the oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining, while in Greece, that there 
exists a regime of eaans freedom of press for 
every journalist. 


sbanon Rejects U.S. Demand for Release of American Citizens 


NOTE FROM THE LEBANESE FOREIGN OFFICE TO THE AMERICAN MINISTER TO LEBANON ' 


cious crimes perpetrated in Palestine, Egypt, Italy, 
the Orient, Britain, and which the Jewish Agence 
itself had discredited before the so-called Jewis 
state had assembled these organizations and had 
incorporated them in its armed forces. 

Their ill deeds which have gone beyond national 
limits and have affected the most sacred rights 
of humanity—such as at Deir, Yassin, Haifa or 
Tiberias—have justified intervention of the Arab 
Governments. The latter have moreover been in- 
jured in their essential right: violation of fron- 
tiers before all intervention; attack upon Arab 
consular representations at Jerusalem of which 
the Secretary of the Lebanese Consulate was a 
victim and especially the will for expansion into 
aggressive Zionism expressed by the words of the 
Ben Gurion or of one Shertok before they were 
chief of government of [and] Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the pretended state of Israel. 

It is in fact to fulfil the mission arising from 
the intervention in Palestine which has been 
forced upon the Lebanese Army and to secure its 
own security and that of Arab armies that it has 
had to take the measure in question. 

I should, moreover, point out that certain of the 
~— Jewish immigrants debarked and bearers 
of American passports far from claiming Ameri- 
can citizenship and protection, and gloried in 
obedience to the state of Israel. 

The able-bodied men of every nationality so 
debarked and detained, numbering 69, follow the 
list of names attached.? They have been directed 
to the detention camp of Baalbek where they are 
lodged and fed in care of Lebanese authorities and 
can be visited at any time by the representatives of 
the American Legation. 


* Printed from telegraphic text. 
? BULLETIN of May 30, 1948, p. 712. 








Extension of the Trade Agreements Act 


EXCHANGE OF CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 
AND SECRETARY MARSHALL 


[Released to the press May 24] 
The Secretary of State released on May 24 the 
exchange of correspondence with Representative 
Doughton, ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Representative Doughton wrote to 
the Secretary of State requesting an expression 
of views regarding H.R. 6556, a bill to extend the 
Trade Agreements Act. 


May 21, 1948 
My pear Mr. Secretary: 

As you know, H.R. 6556, which provides for 
an extension of the Trade Agreements Act for one 
year, makes drastic changes in the procedure for 
negotiation of reciprocal trade agreements. 

In your opinion, in view of the scope of the pro- 

osed changes, would the best interests of the 
Nation be better served if the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act were permitted to expire than for 
H.R. 6556 to be enacted in its present form ? 

Your expeditious reply to this inquiry will be 
of great value to, and much appreciated by, the 
Minority Members in their consideration of the 
bill in the House of Representatives. It is now 
contemplated that the bill will be debated in the 
House on Wednesday, May 26, 1948. 

With expressions of high esteem, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. DoveHTron 


May 24, 1948 
Dear Mr. DovucHron : 

I have your letter of May 21 asking my opinion 
whether our national interests would i better 
served by permitting the expiration of the Trade 
Agreements Act than by the passage of HR-6556 
with its drastic changes in procedure. 

The Trade Agreements Program has been a 
cornerstone of our foreign economic policy for 
fourteen years. Through it we have exercised a 
significant part of our leadership in world eco- 
nomic affairs. 

The principle of the Trade Agreements Pro- 
9 is incorporated in the European Cooperation 

ct of 1948. The present Congress so provided 
because it recognized that European recovery 
waits upon a great expansion in European pro- 
duction for which there must be markets and that 
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markets in turn wait upon a lowering of barrj — 
to trade among the European countries and bainys 
tween such countries and other nations. f Ai 

Although HR-6556 extends the Trade AgraBite 
ments Act for one year, it does so with such eri 
pling amendments that only a shadow of 
original Act is preserved while its substance 
destroyed. 

HR-6556 provides for a cumbersome procedumfhe J 
which would involve interminable delays and sergpid t 
ous questions of responsibility. 

It substitutes a single Agency (Tariff Commi Re; 
sion) for the present Trade Agreements Com ’ 
mittee composed of representatives of y, 
government agencies all directly interested in tn” 
tariff, as the body responsible for investigation a Ed 
recommendation to the President. pata 

Most serious of all it, in effect, makes pure prgiuco 
tection the sole criterion for tariff action and fogpontr 
bids the Tariff Commission from participating ihe cal 
deliberations of the Trade Agreements Committeglnstit 
in which, under the present system, other impo En: 
tant aspects of the national interest are also Educ; 
into account. vent 

In my judgment enactment of HR-6556 woul, ¢ 
make the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Progra physi 
unworkable. se 

Under the circumstances I think our nation 
interests would be better served to permit ¢ 
Trade Agreements Act to expire than for HR-6ii 
to be enacted. But it is my earnest hope that tlm, 
Congress will extend the Reciprocal Trade Agr 
ments Act for three years without the propos™ J. ] 
crippling amendments. hancis 

Faithfully yours, M8, 
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THE CONGRESS Affain 


Conventions and Recommendations Formulated att 
Twenty-Ninth Session of the International Labor Com 
ence: Message from the President of the United 30 
transmitting authentic texts of three conventions 
recommendations formulated at the twenty-ninth 
of the International Labor Conference, held at Mom 
from September 19 to October 9, 1946. H. Doc. 603, 
Cong., 2d sess. 29 pp. 


Department of State B 









jre on U.N. Appeal for Children and 
jations With U.S.S.R. 


On May 25, Secretary Marshall made an address 
r behal? of American Overseas Aid and United 
Butions Spee for Children at Madison Square 

den, New York City; for the text of this ad- 
ress, see Department of State press release 406 
f May 25, 1948. 

On May 26 Charles E. Bohlen, Counselor, De- 
_ partment of State, made an address at the com- 
barriefencement exercises at the University of Arizona, 
and bifucson ; for the text of this address see Problems 

yf American Foreign Relations (Department of 
AgMRiate publication 3169). 






ch Ul ID 
of tifficials From Chile, Brazil, and Argentina 
‘ance Bwarded Grants-in-Aid 


ocedumlhe Department of State has awarded grants-in- 
nd serpid to the following: 


Regina M. Real, Curator of the Museum of Fine 
Arts of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, for a three months’ 
+ comity for the purpose of visiting museums and ob- 
1 inggem™g museum administration in this country. 
jon ag Ldwin Ihl, Entomology Specialist of the Com- 
iia Salitrera de Rarapaca y Antofagasta, Te- 
ire prguuco, Chile, for a three months’ study of beetle- 
ind fomontrol work in the United States. His work will 
uting ie carried on in cooperation with the Smithsonian 
omittegstitution. 
impo Enrique Romero Brest, Inspector of Physical 
0 takeiducation of the Ministry of Education of Ar- 
F pniina, and President of the Association of Physi- 
) Wow: Education Teachers of that country, to study 
rogmAphysical-education methods in use in the schools of 
ais country. 
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hate ointment of Officers 

ropes J. Burke Knapp as Director of the Office of Fi- 
uncial and Development Policy, effective May 24, 
148, 


THE DEPARTMENT 





t Hilldring Declines Appointment as 
special Assistant 
: [Released to the press May 26] 
On May 26 the Secretary of State was advised by 
Major General John Hilldring that he is unable to 
xe up his duties as Special Assistant on Palestine 
dllairs for reasons of ill health. 
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sular Offices 


me American Consulate at BDlisabethville, Belgian 
“igo, Was opened to the public May 12, 1948. 
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Large Dams—Continued from page 737 


Walker R. Young, Chief Engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior 


Members of the Delegation 


B. Robert de Luccia, Chief, Bureau of Power, Federal 
Power Commission 

B. F. Jakobsen, Chief, Plans and Specifications Section, 
South Pacific Division, Corps of Bngineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army 

T. A. Middlebrooks, Chief, Soils Branch, Office of Chief 
of Engineers, Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army 

Clarence Rawhouser, Engineer, Dams Division, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior 

Dr. Karl Terzaghi, Consulting Engineer, Graduate School, 
Harvard University 

Carl P. Vetter, Chief, Office of River Control of the 
Colorado River, Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior 


The purpose of the Congress is to discuss and 
demonstrate recent developments in the bvilding 
of large dams. Invitations have been issued to 
the 20 governments which are members of the 
International Commission on Large Dams. 

Dams higher than the Hoover (Boulder) Dam, 
the highest in the world, are now being planned in 
both Europe and India. The Congress will review 
the subject and attempt to draw some conclusions 
as to the practicability of dams of this size. The 
Congress will also discuss experiences arising from 
the testing and the actual use of special cements 
for large dams. Other topics to be considered 
are a critical exposition of the measurement of 
uplift pressures and stresses arising therefrom, 
research methods and instruments for the measure 
of stresses and deformation in earth and concrete 
dams, and the most recent precautions to avoid the 
formation of pipings. 

The first two days of the Congress will be de- 
voted to the presentation of reports and to dis- 
cussions, while the following five days will be 
spent on a study tour of a number of dams and 
hydroelectric power plants and of one of Sweden’s 
large industries. 

The First Congress was held at Stockholm in 
1933, simultaneously with the sectional meeting 
of the World Power Conference. The Second 
Congress was held at Washington, in 1936, simul- 
taneously with the plenary meeting of the World 
Power Conference. 

The International Commission on Large Dams, 
which arranges for the congresses, was constituted 
in 1928 for the purpose of promoting research in 
matters connected with large dams and of collect- 
ing experiences in regard to their design, con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation. The mem- 
ber nations of the Commission function through 
national committees. The United States Com- 
mittee on Large Dams is headed by Michael W. 
Straus, Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior. 
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The U.N. and Specialized Agencies 
Genocide: Report of the U.S. Representative 
on ECOSOC Committee 
Accomplishments of UNESCO. By George 
V. Allen 
Security Council Action on Palestine: 
Cease-Fire Order 
Four-Week Truce 
U.S. Asks Jewish and Arab States To Co- 
operate in Cease-Fire Order ... . 
U.N. Documents: A Selected Bibliography 
The United States in the United Nations 
International Highway System Designated . 
Addresses on U.N. Appeal for ——*, and 
Relations With U. i ae 


General Policy 
Firm and Determined Course for the Democ- 
racies. By George C. Marshall . : 
U.S. Answers Soviet Protest ny a Activ- 
ities of American Aircraft Near 
Letters of Credence: Costa Rica 
Greek Investigation Into Death of CBS Cor- 
respondent: 
Statement by Secretary Marshall . . 
Text of Note From Ambassador Dendra- 
mis to Secretary Marshall 
Statement by the Greek Under Secretary . 
Lebanon Rejects U.S. Demand for Release 
of American Citizens. Note From the 
Lebanese Foreign Office to the American 
Minister to Lebanon 


Treaty Information 
U.S. Proposes Conference on Questions Re- 
garding Danube River: 
Exchange of Views With the U.K., French, 
Soviet Governments 
Decisions at the C.F.M. meetings in Decem- 
ber 1946 
Statement by Secretary Marshall ... . 


Treaty Information—Continued 
Soviet Violations of Treaty Obligations: Doc- 
ument Submitted by the Department of 
State to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations 
Suspension of Austrian Treaty Negotiations: 
Geveral Statement 
Letter From the U.S. Deputy on the 
Austrian Treaty Negotiations to the 
Secretary General of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers 
Extension of Trade Agreements Act. 
change of Correspondence Between Rep- 
resentative Doughton and Secretary 
Marshall 


Economic Affairs 


U.S. Delegation to Second International Con- 
ference on Soil Mechanics and Foun- 
dation Engineering 

U.S. Delegation to Third International 
Congress on Large Dams 


International Information and 
Cultural Affairs 


Officials From Chile, Brazil, and Argentina 
Awarded Grants-in-Aid 


Calendar of International Meetings 
The Department 


Appointment of Officers 
John Hilldring Declines Appointment as 
Special Assistant 


The Foreign Service 
Consular Offices 


The Congress 











* Arms for the United Nations 


Contents of Documents and State Papers for 
June 1948 


* The Interim Committee or “The Little Assembly” 


* Compulsory Jurisdiction of the Court 
* Third Anniversary of the U.N. Charter 


* U.N. Conference on Fredom of Information 
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